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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 


THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH, 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELI.’ 


E+ Yes! it cannot be Ganinds- din-alanilielling 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 





slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under - 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
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Refuge of Oppression. 


OF SOUTHERN RASCALITY 
AND. PIETY. 

pr Ant steemed anti-slavery friend—Martin Stow- 
Warren, in this State—having attempted by 
: yoo to obtain for a fugitive slave husband 
| ' nild for a moderate compensation, re- 


4 SPECIMEN 





_tin reply the following choice specimen of re- 
- 5 7 andrelism and slaveholding villany, the au- 
re yr which is a physician residing in Georgia :-— 

ATIN STrowELL: 

+ i _Mr. Irby Wells received a letter a 
fom dave since, written by yourself, purporting cer- 

inquiries of a negro fellow calling himself An- 
po Jacks n, the property of a Mr. English, of this 
5. Excuse the Jiberty I take in thus volunteer- 


in reply to say a few things, which perhaps may 
service both to yourself and your confederate, 
he aad Andrew. : 
dispose of the boy’s inquiries con- 
corning his wife and child. Mr. Wells informs me 
» are both well, and still the property of J. W. 
‘aw. Youcan say to him, that he need not stop 
short of 2800, as less than that amount will not pur- 
nase his wife and child. And so Andrew and his 
inends must stir themselves, and contribute liberally, 
else he witl never again be able to see his fami- 
Poor Andrew Jackson! I fear, upon trial, that 
nstiog philanthropy of his friends the aboli- 


tionists, their sympathy and concern for the wretch- 
edness of the slave, will prove to him that the Yan- 
kee’s zeal in the cause amounts to a mere hypocriti- 

declaration, and that he will find, after a few 
months, that if he wants to purchase his family, he 
must go to work and depend upon his own individual 
labor to raise the needful. 

And so you think it a horrible affair that, in this 
land of boasted liberty,a man has to make a pur- 
chase of his wife and family, or mever see them. 
Well, to take the thing in an unqualified sense, it 

iinly would be as revolting as your fine sen- 
sibility might conceive; but under the present or 


like circumstances, [ think you are Jaboring under a 
mistake, and that the one-sided view which you take 
of the matter is certainly calculated to confirm such 


impressions. 1 suppose, sir, you are a follower of our 
common Lord and Redeemer, and that you are per- 
fectly familiar with the historical events of that Book 

-the inspired oracle of God himself. Well, all this 
you admit ; and if you are honest, you will further 
admit, that slavery abounds from the days of Abra- 
ham to the Christian era, If you say, as some abo- 
litionists affirm, that you can discover neither pre- 
cept nor toleration for slavery in the book of God, 
then [ give up, and you had better stop reading and 
throw my letter in the fire ; for, like Ephraim of old, 
you are joined to your idol, and f had better let you 
alone. But, sir, 1 hope better things of you, and that 

) are not one of that rascally class of abolitionists 
who will lie any time to make their case as tolerable 
as possible, 


Weill, after presuming most liberally respecting 
your honesty and your candor, let me ask you a sim- 


ple question :—Do you believe that the great Ruler 
fheaven and earth is any wiser or more merciful 
now than he was in the days of the Patriarchs ? 


Common sense, no doubt, prompts the affirmative 


answer, and is it not most disgusting to think that 
poor feeble man is troubling himselt to reform that 
which had its origin with God, the great mandate of 
heaven and earth! 


So far so good. Now, answer yourself another 


query, a8 simple and as easy. Do you not think that 

the institution was of that horrible caste which 
idges of the present day seem to attach to it, that 
our glorious High Priest, Jesus Christ, would in 
some way have given it such reproofs as would tend, 
n the course of time, to rid the world of an evil so 
revolting to the mice sense and cultivated feeling of 


men now inhabiting the glorious land of wooden 
hams and wooden nutmegs ? 
Well, now, my dear sir, let me tell you what I be- 
eve, Our Savior thought it of far more consequence 
to teach falling, erring man, that honesty was far 
more ind spensable in his sight than this horrible 
hg, Savery, at which you revolt. Don’t you think 
*? and if 80, recollect you are aiding and abet- 
‘ing © great rascal, who was so dishonest as to run 
away from a kind master, and to violate one of the 
wecepts of our great Teacher, which was— Obey 
a master in all things, for that is acceptable with 
~f 
Did you ever trace your family’s history back 
eighty years, to see if your father or 
— lid not, in some way, speculate in the 
oy. ping and transporting negroes from Africa to 
Vou * Certain Tam of one thing, that the 
_ Ankees and the English had all this glorious work 
with oe and now, after making themselves rich 
hm, ' Spoils, and put in our midst a race of be- 
_-,) Jose skin so perfectly represents the cupidity 
~  vckness of their hearts, they are ready to see 
, oats cat, and, if necessary, to help them do it. 
_ ulncerely believe the negroes, as a class of Ja- 
eis we the most nappy class of beings in the 
" + And I have often thought, when I have seen 
8 ther in the field, talking and cracking their 
cones Me corn-shucking, singing their merry 
belly, of Mt the camp-meeting, joming in glorious 
wr. ths and praises to a triune God, and clappin 
ce — with very joy, that things were as well 
ja ts they are. Just imagine a set of poor 
th — and little children weeping, listening to 
come PMC description of their wretchedness by 
'* Pseudo abolitionist, and think how perfectly ri- 
ous Is such a sight. 
In haste, yours, &c., 
H. HAYNSWORTH. 
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"RE TRAFFIC IN ‘SLAVES AND SOULS 
OF MEN’ IN CHRISTIAN AMERICA ! 
publish The following advertisement, from a paper 
den in Memphis, Tennessee, gives a faint 

we of some of the features of that inter-state 


have tray . 
Tears by le which has been protected for seventy 
: °*Y our Government :— 





NEG SQ) wr 
rnin WOES! NEGROES! !—One Hundred Vir- 


e * 
February es Will be im our mart about the 25th 
‘ y hext. O i 
from Richmond or partner, Thos. Dickens, started 


friends and on the Ist inst. We say to our 
Dot bay customers, if they will have patience and 

t oot the drove arrives, they shall have the 
have en ves to work their next crop of cotton, that 
the lot the been purchased in this market. Among 
for the Te is a few choice house servants and cooks 


| eit ; 

. ay trade. Our motto is, quick sales and 
- e aj i i 

Ne » will pay the highest market price. for 
tsting saree to our mart for sale. Persons 
befon salting? with Negroes will do well to see us 


Meaphis, Jan 10, 1850-3un? DNC™ER® & Co. 


-Garrisonism at Nortuamreton. S. §. Foster 
and wife, the late Abby Kelley, were at Northamp- 
ton, the last Sabbath, and being properly denied 
entrance to the Town Hall, they spouted their blue 
ruin and helivfire against all who do not chime in 
with their notions of anti-slavery and religion, from 
in front of that building. The fresh air of the vil- 
lage was polluted for a while, but flo serious person- 
al injury befel any one.—Springfield Y 


Rexigious Lriserty 1s Nortuampton. The 
article in yesterday’s Republican, entitled, *Garri- 
sonism in Northampton,’ the contribution, it is judg- 
ed, of a correspondent, does not express the senti- 
ment of our citizens in relation to the occupation of 
the Town Hall by the disciples of that sect. An 
informal vote was taken at a town meeting on Mon- 
day, authorizing the Selectmen, who appear to have 
been in some doubt about their powers in the matter, 
to allow the Garrisonians, in common with others, 
the use of the hall on the Sabbath for religious pur- 
poses; and the thing appears to be well received by 
the public. The citizens of Northampton are not, 
in their civil capacity and action, judges of theology 
or conservators of orthodoxy. Very few of them 
sympathize with the Garrisonians in their peculiar 
views of Christianity and its institutions, but many 
agree with them in their detestation of slavery, and 
are willing to allow them the largest liberty in show- 
ing their opposition. CIVIs. 
Northampton, June 19, 1850. 


(> ‘ Civis’ ought to know better, and does know 
better, than to attribute editorials to a correspondent. 
The paragraph in the Republican expressed the sen- 
timents of the editor, because written by him; and 
we have only to regret that the citizens have revers- 
ed the very proper decision of their Selectmen in 
denying the Garrisonians the privilege of hooting at 
religion and the chureh in their Town Hall. e 
dif not suppose the citizens of Northampton were 
‘conservators of orthodoxy,’ but we did hope they 
were conservators of decency, especially on the Sab- 
bath.—Editor of Springfield Republican. 





From the South Carolina Spartan. 


(( The following resolutions do honor to the 
patriotic gentlemen by whom they were adopted. 
The Quarterly Conference of the M. E. Church, at 
Columbia, is one of the most respectable in the State ; 
and it is to be hoped that a similar spirit will prevail 
throughout the country—in rejecting from our midst 
a book which, in deference to our Northern fanatics, 
has propagated, for so many years, a sentiment or 
law in regard to slavery, not only insulting to the 
Southern people, but which is absolutely false, and 
contrary to the scriptures.—Ep. Spartan. 


From the Southern Christian Advocate. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE QUARTERLY CON- 
FERENCE OF COLUMBIA, S.C. 


At a quarterly meeting of the Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held for the Columbia 
station on the 8th June, 1850, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions, offered by Andrew Wallace, 
Esq., and seconded by Robert Bryce, Esq,, were 
unanimously adopted, and ordered to be sent to the 
Southern Christian Advocate, for publication in that 
paper :— 
Whereas, at the recent session of the M. E. 
Church, South, an effort was made by the delegates 
from the So. Ca. Annual Conference, in conformity 
with an unanimous vote of that body, to have the 
10th section of the Book of Discipline ‘ on slavery’ 
expunged; and whereas a majority of the said Gen- 
eral Conference did by their vote refuse to exscind 
or expunge it; and whereas the ground taken by the 
Southern Church, all along, has been that slavery 
isa subject belonging to the civil and not to the 
ecclesiastical power; and inasmuch as this section 
of the Book of Discipline has been the occasion of 
much excitement in this State, threatening’serious 1n- 
jury to the best interests of religion ; therefore, be it 
tesulved, That this Quarterly Meeting Conference 
heartily approves the course pursued and the vote 
given by the delegates from the South Carolina 
Conference on this subject. 
Resolved, That any new edition of the Book of 
Discipline ‘which may be published ,containing this 
obnoxious section, ought not to be circulated within 
the bounds of the South Carolina Conference. 
A true copy from the minutes : 

ROBERT BRYCE, Secrelary. 








QUESTION AND ANSWER 


The Pathfinder puts the following question to the 
editor of the New York Merchant's Day Book: 


‘If the editor of the Day Book had been a slave in 
Tunis or Tripoli, and had escaped in a vessel to 
another land where slavery was not practised or per- 
mitted, would Ae like to be sent back into bondage ?’ 
We give a portion of the Day Book’s reply: 
Now then, we would not like to be a ‘ nigger’ any 
way—but if we were a negro, and the 
same physical and mental capacity that a large ma- 
jority of them we should prefer slavery with 
its comforts and its toil, to freedom with its cares, its 
distress, its sickness and its poverty. But even if we 
did not, that fact would prove nothing. If it is wrong 
for a nan to be what he does not choose to be, then 
it is wrong to be black, and ‘God committed sin’ 
when he made a negro, a ne He could have 
made every body white as well as black, and if the 
doctrine of the abolitionists be true, he did wrong by 
not making the n white. He made them as they 
are, and because they do not like to be so, he ought 
not to have made them so? Is that your doctrine, 
Mr. Path Finder ? 
We would not like to be hung if we committed 
murder, we would not like to go to the work-house 
if we were a vagrant, nor to the poor-house if we 
were a pauper, but if the laws of the country de- 
manded that it should be so, we think that he who 
steps in with his Divine laws and says, I will rescue 
this murderer, for here is a higher power that says, 
*Thou shalt not kill” or here isa divine Jaw which 
says, ‘As ye would that men do unto you, do ye so 
unto them, does wrong. We do not like to pay 
taxes, do military or jury duty; but society says 
that the greatest number require this sacrifice of 
time and sage “ your hands, and ze submit. 
Society says that the test good to test 
sao! requires that Sie | best blacks shall work at 
the dictation and under the direction of the whites, 
in order that the poorest and most depraved may not 
suffer from want and the consequences of crime. 
The man who helps the citizen to escape the tax- 
pothares, and the man who aids the fugitive slave in 
is flight, violate the laws of the land, and should 
be condemned. His ‘hi power’ and his ‘ Divine 
law’ are no excuse, and if allowed would make us a 
nation of outlaws and thieves. 


te" As the editor of the Day Book—judging from 
this specimen of his reasoning powers—is utterly de- 





run on all fours. Scat! 


ficient in brains, he is scarcely to be rebuked for his 
folly and brutality as an accountable being. Let him 


Che Vibcrator. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


[PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY DR. STONE.] 





Cocurrvare Hatt, Wepnespay Eve'a, May 29. 
SPEECH OF PARKER PILLSBURY. 
Mr. Preswenr : 
Boston has seen many very great days since her his- 
tory first began, but never probably a greater day 
than this. It was a great day when the first blood 
was shed in State street, at the ‘Boston Massacre.’ 
That blood was the sowing of the dragon’s teeth ; 
the harvest was the American Revolution. It was a 
great day for Boston, when a cargo of tea went over- 
board into the harbor, in indignant defiance of the un- 
just demand of British power. 

Boston bore a conspicuous part in the Revolution of 
1776. I predict a no less honorable part will be enact- 
ed by her ia the revolution of the present day, a rev- 
olution that is designed to eclipse that of 1776, with 
all its brave and bloody scenes. And had we all our 
ancestors’ love of liberty, instead of covering our- 
selves with reproach and shame by clamoring and 
hissing down a meeting like this, we should be mak- 
ing for ourselves a most honorable place in the histo- 
ry of our age and nation ; for we might act a part that 
should bathe the sunset of our existence in halos of 
resplendent glory. And I apprehend, that were we 
all able to appreciate the enterprise in which we are 
engaged, had we all capacity sufficient to grasp the 
sublime scenes through which we are now passing, (in 
which some of us are trying to act an humble part,) 
there would be no occasion to call in the police to 
keep order in a meeting of this description. But it 
is because we have been so educated, we have so long 
been trained under the religious and political influen- 
ces that have scourged and cursed our country and 
our age, that we find ourselves—some of us—at this 
time, so sunk, so degraded ia the scale of being, that 
it becomes necessary to call in a police force, with au- 
thority to keep men in order who are capable of good 
behavior, only as the staff of the police officer is held 
in terrorem over their heads. 

Now, I think it not very complimentary to the hun- 
dred churches of Boston and to the many schools, that 
it requires. police force to keep order in an anti-sla- 
very meeting. Itis because we have not been trained 
to act well our part in the scenes through which we 
are now passing—scenes which are giving grandeur 
and glory to the age in which we live—scenes which 
ere long will eclipse the brightest or bloodiest days of 
the American Revolution. I think if I were one of 
the one hundred clergymen of Boston, and it requir- 
ed a police force to keep order in such a meeting as 
this, I would resign my position, and ask the citizens 
to call in some more efficient instrumentality for the 
mental and moral culture of the people. 

We are here to add our mite to the greatest revolu- 
tion which the age has witnessed. The days of 1776 
were indeed great days, but the glory of this latter 
revolution shall exceed the glory of the former. 

I suppose that in that day, among those who are 
born of women, a greater did not arise than George 
Washington. Notwithstanding, I think he who is 
least in this dispensation, if fully baptized with its 
spirit, is greater than Washington, and will be re- 
membered when the deeds of Washington, and all 
the brightest and most transcendant scenes of that 
dispensation, shall have been forgotten. Nor is this 
any reproach to them. God forbid that I should 
stand here to pluck one single laurel from the wreaths 
that entwined the brows of the great men who acted 
in that dread drama. But the time had not come 
then for men to appreciate liberty. The subject of 
human rights had not then been reduced to a science. 
Men only saw Liberty ‘as trees walking.’ They 
planted their ‘ Liberty Trees,’ and there was almost 
as much liberty in those trees, rooted in the rocky 
earth, as men were capable of appreciating it for one 
another, at that earlier period. 

But the time has come when the eyes of the gen- 
erations are beginning to be unshingled from the 
seales that darkened the vision of that day. Now 
we understand the science of human rights better. 
Now we are carrying on a revolution that shall re- 
alize all that was written in the De-laration of Inde- 
pendence. We are not making a revolutionary war 
only for the liberty of holding slaves. We shall not 
wade through seas of blood, and expend hundreds of 
millions of treasure, only to purchase for ourselves 
the liberty to enslave the children of our poor neigh- 
bors, That dispensation is passing away, and a new 
and brighter is dawning upon the world. I only 
wish the present race were to a man capable of ap- 
preciating the sublimity and the grandeur of the 
scenes through which we are now passing. I sup- 
pose you think, you who just now were hissing and 
howling, that, had you lived in the days of "76, you 
would have been patriots, you would have been the 
friends of American liberty. I beg to inform you 
that you possess and exhibit the spirit of the tories 
of that time. [Cheers and groans] I beg you to un- 
derstand that they disposed of such as you in that 
day, by tying them up to the nearest tree. [Renewed 
approbation and disapprobation.} I beg you, who 
gave three cheers for Zachary Taylor, to understand 
that General Washington ordered many such as you 
to be elevated to a position not very comfortable nor 
complimentary. [Applause and hisses.] 

Now, then, (though I would not by any means re- 
proach even you, for I think more blame lies at the 
door of your religious and your moral teachers than 
at your own,) it may be well to remind you that you 
have not read carefully the history of that period and 
have unfortunately reckoned yourselves in the wrong 
category. You have supposed yourselves the friends 
of liberty, whereas you come into such a mecting 48 
they used to have in Faneui] Hall, in the outset of the 
revolution, and clamor, or try to clamor such a mect- 
ing down. There were those who clamored and hiss- 
ed in those days, and who thought that Washington, 
Adams and Hancock were very great fools and fa- 

naties, as well as traitors. And if there were in that 
any New York Herald, (which God forbid,) or 
Sead Bek or Times—and there is a paper which 





some say (slanderously, I trust) is ¢ven worse than 

these-I mean the Boston Herald. [Three cheers for 
the Herald.] Very well, every one to his taste, and 
in his. own vernacular. {Laughter.] If there were 
rsuch papers as these in revolutionary times, (just the 
things now to hang in Kimball's Museum, ) they were 
doubtless branding the American patriots as traitors, 
who ought to be hissed, hooted and hung; and if 
there were women who could make eartridges for 
their husbands to fire at the enemy, women,—whose 
luxury it was to go without the enjoyment of tea,—I 

suppose there were Posts and Mails that could talk 

about the ‘Aunt Nabbies,’ and ‘Abby Kelley Fol- 

soms,’ who would be better ‘ at home, mending their 
stockings.’ Ido not know as there were such; there 
might have been—we have them now. 

I was remarking that those who clamor down the 

cause of freedom now, would have done the same 
then; and if you choose to occupy a position like 

that, I do not envy you your choice. 

The reason why this is such a great day for Boston 

is, that there is such aspirit waking up among the 

people, that it is necessary for the enemies to thus 

manifest their displeasure. The time has come when 

the ear of the people of Boston is open again. What 

have we seen to-day? The most eminent clergymen, 

the most popular editors, the most distinguished profes- 

sional gentleman of every description, thronging the 

Melodeon, listening hour after hour to the advocates 

of freedom, and listening with an attention so pro- 

found as that it required no verysanointed eye to see 

that the Genius of Liberty was hovering over that 

mighty assembly, and that the rustle of her wings was 

fanning into a glowing flame the few sparks of love 

of liberty and justice that still glimmered upon the 

altars of so many souls, where the fires of freedom 

had almost been extinguished. [Prolonged applause.] 

I say it was glorious to witness such a glowing demon- 

stration, And it was so glorious, that I even looked 

upon the disapprobation with a high satisfaction ; for 

I knew it would not have been manifested, but for the 

majestic display on the other side of the long-slum- 

bering spirit of justice and freedom. 

It is a great day for Boston, when the Beechers and 

the Buckinghams, the Streeters, the Vintons, and the 

Ballous, and the clergy in multitude, of high as well 

as of low degree, throng the anti-slavery meeting, 

and hour after hour, instead of reclining upon their 

damask couches, as at home or in their own pulpits, 

could stand on their feet in our rude aisles, the 

whole half day together, apparently with the most 

profound sensations of satisfaction and delight. And 

are these the young men to clamor down discussion 

which the very elite of your city listen to with such 

deep emotion? Why, young men, you have forgotten 

yourselves! You will not dothatagain. I could not 

help exclaiming—* Father, forgive them; they know 

not what they do!’ 

It is a great day for Boston—and yet it is a day 

when it becomes us to review the past. I could not 

but think, this afternoon, what our nation had been 

doing for the last twenty years. Iran my eye back 

to 1830. It was that millenial season, when the 

Spirit of God, so the Church called it, came down as 

in Pentecostal times, ‘ like a rushing mighty wind;’ 

and when from Berkshire to Barnstable, and from the 

Atlantic to the waters of the Mississippi, the whole 

land was redolent with ‘revivals,’ and the elergy 

and the church exclaimed, ‘The wilderness and the 

solitary place are blossoming like the rose, and the 

desert is shouting for joy.” And the ministry thought 

they saw the rising sun of milennial glory. I was an 

humble actor in those scenes. I lent the little in- 

fluence I had, though scarcely more than arrived at 

manhood, to carry on what seemed to me the final 

victories of the triumphing Church ; and the sinners, 

as they were termed, were found flocking in crowds 

to the ‘inquiry meeting,’ and from thence to more sa- 

eramental scenes. Then was the day when the ways 

of Zion no longer mourned; for the multitude flew 

as doves to their windows, into the ark of salvation. 

And the Church lived a whole eternity of joy in the 

bright and prophetic contemplation. 

That was the history of ten years, from 1830 to 

1840. Such a season the world has never witnessed. 

Never did the Church so strengthen itself. But what 

was the history of the succeeding ten years? The 

Church had grown stronger. She had planted the 

banner of the cross in almost every village and ham- 

let this side the Rocky Mountains. There was a 

glorious triumphing of American religion. There 

was a mighty ingathering to the American Church. 

The Gospel, as it came from the American pulpit, 

seemed clothed with power divine. The lips of the 

ministry seemed touched as with a live coal from off 
the altar of God. And yet, what was the history of 
the ensuing ten years? Did the Church, rejoicing in 

her triumphs, go forth to plant Edens and bright 

oases over the blask Sahara deserts of our land, 

where intemperance and slavery had clothed it with 

sorrow, and the hearts of thousands were wrung at 
all the forms of varied vice? Did the fountains of 
iniquity which flowed forth from the revolutionary 
war and the war of 1812, now, under the influence of 
the Church, become assuaged or dried up? How 

was it? Was there among the slaves of the South a 

jubilee proclaimed, a fitieth year jubilee, or a seventh 
year jubilee? Did you read or learn of any such? 
Did the Indians—the Cherokees, the Creeks, or the 
Seminol receive the gospel of peace, and become 

civilized under the revivals of that day? 

We are looking at the history of the last ten years, 
from 1850 back to 1840. Have you been attentive 
observers of these events? Because, if so, you are 
prepared to look at this investigation for a moment. 
Now, then, I ask this audience, I ask especially the 
religious portion of the audience, in the popular sense 
of the word, I ask the ministry, and whoever may 
represent American religion, what are, what have 
been, the facts of that ‘ Pentecostal season,’ which 
went over our land from 1830 to 1840?. What bless- 
ings flowed to man? I stand here to affirm, that the 
ten succeeding years were marked with instances of 
depravity, were stained with scenes of blood, were 
filled with outrage and injustice, for which she whole 
history of the past furnishes no parallel whatsoever. 
With all your revivals, with all your ingatherings into 
the Church, you did but prepare this nation to com- 
mence a system of plunder, by the seizure and annex- 
ation of Texas—which has resulted in a war of con- 








quest which has doubled the territory of the United 
States, and doubled it, too, for purposes that ought 
not to be whispered in the darkest streets or lanee of 
hell, You have seized and appropriated to yourselves 
territory, the owners of which you had drowned in 
their own blood, and buried beneath the ashes of their 
own dwellings, that you might plant on that soil, not 
the tree of liberty, but the upas orchards of slavery, 

Such is the result of the ten years of millennial tri- 
umph in the American Church. I ask the religious 
portion of-th is audience again, what compliment does 
that pay to American religion? Will you tell me it 
was not that religion that was responsible? I again 
summon, then, the whole American pulpit to this 
platform, and from its mouth I will prove that that 
pulpit alone had power to arrest these terrible pro- 
ceedings, and stay this hand of violence that has.cov- 
ered our land with guilt, and Mexico with mournirg 
and wo. I say, it is the fruit of those revivals; and it 
is just that fruit which American religion ever will 
produce. 

Now, just look a moment at particulars in reference 

to this question of whether the Church had aught to 
do in the matter. Where was the voice of effectual 
rebuke from the pulpit? How many ministers were 
driven from their parishes as a consequence of fidel- 
ity in this matter? One man in Newbury was faith- 
ful, but was banished from his pulpit, and it was 
told over the land as a wonder. And it was a won- 
der. The pulpit generally was either silent, or the 
zealous advocate of the whole transaction. And af- 
ter all the bloody scenes had been enacted, after 
what of your troops that survived had returned, af- 
ter you had sent eight thousand Mexicans, unbidden, 
and perhaps unprepared, to judgment, after you had 
appropriated their soil to yourselves, the three great 
political parties sat down in council together, to in- 
quire, What shall we do with the stolen property ? 
what shall we do with the plunder? [A loud dis- 
charge of crackers here occurred in Phillips's place, 
considerably disturbing the meeting.] 
There, friends, do you hear that dread artille- 
ry? Isnot the Church safe? With Professor Stuart 
at Andover, and with Professor Street’s India Crack- 
er auxiliaries in Boston, why, the Church were cow- 
ardly indeed not to feel safe. ‘Who is not on the 
Lord’s side ?’ 

But I was speaking of the events that followed the 
conquest ef Mexico, when the three political parties 
sat down in council, to inquire what they should do 
with the stolen property. Neither party pleaded 
guilt or crime, with reference to the means by which 
they had acquired the property. We had confounded 
these little moral distinctions, so that not even the 
Free Soil party doubted but that we had come very 
honestly by it. To be sure, 80,000 Mexicans lay 
dead. To be sure, we had seized by force California 
and New Mexico, But I think our Free Soil friends 
thought it need not be, should not be returned. 

A Voice—Palfrey voted to return it. 

Mr. Pillsbury—Neither party thought it was un- 
just not improper to hold on to the territory. All 
three knew gold had been gained, and gain was god- 
liness. 

Now, then, where was the innocent Church, while 
the throats of a hundred cannon were roaring out on 
Boston Common the nation’s joy at the victories 
achieved by the success of American valor? Did she 
not scamper to her sanctuaries, and there thank God 
that Mexico was open to the Gospel? 

And has she not been thanking God ever since ? 
Has not the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church already established a Synod there? And the 
other day, when they came together in Philadelphia, 
behold all this new territory was represented! The 
Presbyterian Church was thanking God that new 
missionary fields were opened, and that now the bles- 
sings of the gospel of Protestant salvation would be 
extended over that country, where Catholicism in 
1849 abolished slavery, and where American Pro- 
testantism had conquered the territory and murdered 
the inhabitants in order again to establish slavery. 
There was the American Church. These revivals 
prepared men for sins they were illy prepared for be- 
fore; which before they would hardly have commit- 
ted. 

+ Yes, Mr. President, I stand here to give it as my 
opinion,—though I was a blind participator in those 
scenes,—I stand here to give it as my opinion, that 
without those revivals to stupify the heads of the 
American people, and to fill the hearts of the Amer- 
ican Church with love of their God, and hatred of 
their fellow-man, the Mexican conquest never could 
have been achieved. [Applause and hisses.] Some- 
body hissed at that. Ifyou had been an anti-slavery 
agent three months, you would have been satisfied of 
its truth. Your religion is of such a charatter, that 
the more you have of it, the more like devils you be- 
come. 

The moment there is a revival of religion, that 
moment the cause of humanity takes it flight. I 
tested that in Springfield and other places. I was 
there holding meetings. They told me the Baptist 
Church had a revival; and as I was at leisure one 
evening, I went into a revival meeting. It was an 
assembly almost as large as this, b it pied 
a larger room, though the building was not as full. 
The minister read a psalm, and then he prayed. Then 
they sang another psalm, and then one of the dea- 
cons prayed. Then he called on another of the dea- 
cons for remarks. There was very little to say, and 
as there seemed a disposition to hear, I thought per- 
haps I might be the right speaker. [Laughter.] 

I rose up, and commenced in as serious and becom- 
ing atone as I could, some remarks in reference to the 
present condition and character of the Baptist Church. 
I began to tell them of the part the Baptist Church 
had acted in the conquest of Mexico. I told them 
a little about the fact that the Baptist Church had in 
half the States of this Union annihilated marriage 
utterly, the institution on which humanity depends 
for the little happiness there is left in the world, 
Marriage, the only type of Eden that was saved amid 
the ruins of the fall, I told them is utterly struck 
down in half the Baptist Churches of this Union, and 
there is no marriage there. You have 125,000 slaves 
to whom that sacred institution is utterly denied, con- 








eity for at least two reasons. For your Churches in 
the South have discussed the question, and have de- 
cided in the Shiloh Association, in the Savannah 
River Association, and in some others, that it is right, 
in the sight of God, thus to trample marriage. in the 
dust, And for that one reason, your Church is worse 
than the house of ill-fame in Boston or New York. 
[Hisses.] For horrible as is the shame of those 
places, they never draw the Almighty down from 
his throne, and make him sign approval to their dis- 
gusting outrages. [Hisses.} 

And then there is one thing more why the Baptist 
Churches ought to be considered worse than the 
houses of ill-fame in our cities; and that is, that in 
these common houses of ill-fame, [groans,] nobody is 
compelled to remain. [Hisses.} Do you hiss that ? 
But the Magdalene Societies,the Female Moral Reform 
Societies, send their agents to go and stand, like the 
angels who led Lot out of Sodom—to go and stand at 
the doors of those houses, and conduct the penitent 
and sorrowing from their infamy, and bid them wel- 
come again back to the bosom of affection, to the do- 
mestic fireside, and to all the sweets of pure and hap- 
py love, [Applause.] But, said I, is there any Fe- 
male Moral Reform Society that can go to the doors of 
the Baptist Churches, and take these 125,000 victims 
out from the scenes through which they are com- 
pelled to pass? . 

Well, I had only got so far, [laughter,] when one of 
the deacons rose up and said—‘The gentleman ap- 
pears to be a stranger here. He probably does not 
know the state of things. Now’, said he, ‘I must in- 
form him that we are in the midst of a revival. We 
have been praying three months for a revival, and God 
has at length heard our poor prayers, has come down, 
and is saving sinners, and we do not wish to have our 
attention turned off to foreign, and to us, at this 
time, unimportant subjects.’ 

I said to the audience, and then walked away, ‘ Do 
you not see that you have a religion here, which the 
more you have of it, the worse you become? For it ap- 
pears, from your own showing, that were there no re- 
vival here, you could listen to these declarations of 
mine.’ 

And now let me say, that ten years of that kind of 
revival prepared the American people to deluge Mex- 
ico in the blood of eighty thousand people, and then 
to steal the country, so that they might again plant 
there the infernal slave system. 

A Voice—Mr. Pillsbury, will you give that church 
the credit of allowing more free speech than most . 
Baptist churches, 80 far as you have become acquaint- 
ed with them? {Hurrahsnear the door, Hear ! hear !] 
Mr. Pillsbury—It seems to me that you must be 
thankful for very small favors to hurrah at that 
question, Did you take that gentleman’s inquiry as 
any part of your defence? It is remarkable that there 
should have been such clamorous applause for so 
small favors. It makes me think of the story my 
friend James N. Buffum told, of what « man did in 
order to break a young colt. To prevent him from 
being easily startled, he got a boy to halloo to him as 
he rode by. As he reached the spot, the boy rushed 
from his hiding place with a tremendous yell, which 
so frightened the animal that he threw his master 
headlong to the ground. Picking himself up slowly, 
he angrily asked the boy what he did that for, and 
was answered that he understood that he was ordered 
to make a noise. ‘Yes,’ said the man, ‘but not to 
make such a great boo for such a little colt.’ [Pro- 
longed laughter, and cries of ‘Question!’ ‘ Answer 
the question !'] Ianswer, I was heard better than 
usual. 

Then another thing might be said; and that is, the 
very form of the question which you cheered so rap- 
turously was a perfect indication, at least, that the 
Baptist churches generally are utterly hostile to fres 
speech, and that it was only that particular church 
which tolerated free speech. I am therefore very 
much obliged to you for cheering our side, although 
I think our side can get on better than yours. [* All 
humbug!’ Hurrahs repeated.] Smallest favors grate- 
fully received, again, as I told you. 

I was speaking of the last ten years. The nation 
will yet be covered with the veil of repentance for 
their deeds, such as the world has not yet seen. I 
am talking longer than J ought to talk, and will bring 
my remarks to a speedy close. (Slight applause.) 
I said in the outset, that this was a good day for 
Boston. It is so, finally, because the people are be- 
coming wiser than their teachers. I tell you, that 
when Daniel Webster is compelled to melt up the 
stereotype plates of his first edition, and to give us 
edition after edition of his speech, ‘ with additions and 
improvements.’ and when Prof. Stuart, Andover The- 
ological Seminary, Cambridge College, and Boston 
aristocracy, are compelled to come to the rescue of it 
and its author, it is indeed a wonderful sign of the 
times. Do you believe that a small matter would 
avail to call forth these four or half a dozen copies 
of this speech? Do you believe that a emal] matter 
would have been sufficient to rouse Prof. Stuart from 
a lethargy of almost natural as well as a long and lin- 
gering spiritual death, to defend the ¢ godlike’ in such 
a dilemma? Do you believe there have been many 
occasions, where Cambridge College would have for- 
gotten its dignity, and what belonged to its propriety, 
so that the President should have volunteered his 
service; and that State street, too, should move 
have done honor to any devil whatever that took part 
in a congress of ‘devils damned’? (Cheers and groans.] 
It is indeed a sign of the times when Andover and 
Cambridge and State street and the Boston pulpit 
are all combined to hold up sucha man, and such 
a cause. 

I think that the present is a season when the friends 
of freedom have cause to rejoice. Who now makes s 
speech in Congress, what politician makes a speech 
out of Congress, that does not commence with an- 
thems in glorification of the American Constitution 
and Union, and close with a doxology in long metre 
to the same? It scems to me that that demonstration 
is enough to fill the hearts of the friends of freedom. 
{Much stamping, noise and confusion. ‘Order! or- 
der!’) See, too, how powerless is the opposition we 
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the New York Globe but to ‘let slip the dogs of 
war,’ and the anti-slavery meetings were broken up. 
But then, you know, Daniel Webster had given us 
but two or three editions of his speech, and the peo- 
ple were not aware into how deep an amount of infa- 
my he had plunged. And so.the mob had power. 
But now we have had more editions of that speech; 
State street and Professor Stuart have come to the 
rescue, and the humanity and sense of justice of the 
people are aroused, and Boston has exhibited « specta- 
cle more sublime than she has presented since the 
days of 1776. And the power of the mob! Why, 
the God who shut the liens’ mouths when the 
” friends of justice and of liberty were to be sacrificed, 
seems to have appeared for the same glorious delive- 





rance to-day, and truth, humanity and justice tri- ' 


umph. The day is dawning, and will soon be shining 
in meridian splendor, when Andover will be gathered 
with Daniel Webster to a grave of infamy, and their 
history for the last twenty years will be written with 
mourning and sorrow, and read with an astonishment 


overwhelming. ‘The day will soon burst upon our 
land, when liberty will be extended to the millions of 
our slaves—and from this land, as a solar, central fo- 


cus, its light and blessing shall radiate, until all the 
families and nations of the earth shall be baptized in 
its divine and sanctifying influence. [Prolonged ap- 


plause. Three cheers for Daniel Webster.] 





ss. 


From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
PETTY TYRANNY AND INTOLERANCE. 


We learn from various reliable sources, public 
and private, that a resolution has been adopted by 
the Pheenixville Division of the Sons of Temperance, 
prohibiting the use of the public hall in their posses- 
sion, to ‘ Dr. Wm. Elder, Lucretia Mott, Charles C. 
Burleigh, Cyrus M. Burleigh, Henry C. Wright, or 
uny other ultra abolitionists holding such infidel senti- 


ments. Like similar aets of despotism, whether im- 
portant or contemptible, in other places and former 
times, this attempt to crush free thought and free 
speech is made in the name of ‘ patriotism’ and 
* religion,’ 

The immediate pretext of the vote were certain re- 


marks made in the hall ata public meeting, by C. 
M. Burleigh and H. C. Wright, on the evening of 
the ‘th ult, in which some plain rebukes were ad- 
ministered to pro-slavery parties, churches, and 
politicians, 

The great truths of human brotherhood, the duty 
of that practical love to man which worketh no ill to 
one neighbor, the moral purity and humanity of the 
Christian gospel, the supremacy of Trath, Love ani 
Right, over all institutions, theories, customs and 
authorities, the werthlessness of a formal religion 
and an inactive and immovable Church—these and 
similar thoughts were urged by each speaker, in his 
own manner, and with such illustrations and applica- 
tions as suggested themselves to him as appropriate. 
Whether their doctrines were true, their applications 
and censures just, their language and illustrations in 
good taste, was for each hearer to judge for himself, 
a full and free expression of dissent being allowed 
and repeatedly invited. Each speaker spoke his own 
conviction, a8 & man to equal men, feeling that he 
alone was responsible for his sentiments and language, 
and willingly leaving to every other the same right 
of judgment and expression. No reply was attempt- 
ed, however, no objection urged, no explanation ask- 
ed, in the mecting, although many of the audience 
seemed to expect there would be, from the flourish 
made in taking notes, and some private expressions 
of indignation, made by one gentleman of the clerical 
order. 

But no sooner were the speakers gone beyond the 
reach of explanation or answer, than their courageous 
opponents set to work with all industry, not to public- 
ly examine and refute their arguments, but to shut 
the doorway of free speech agains: them, and against 
all others from whom similar sentiments were ex- 
pected. Gross misapprehensions of the speakers’ 
sentiments, distorted, garbled expressions were busily 
circulated, uncharitable and unintended meanings 
attached to metaphors and figures of speech ; the 
sectarians were alarmed by the old and stale cries of 
‘ blasphemy’ and ‘ infidelity,’and politicians by jealousy 
for their parties and politica! idols. By such means 
selfish fears, and animosities, and prejudices, were 
aroused, honest and well-meaning men were misled, 
and the division was burried into this illiberal action. 

It is the tyranny of the Louis Philippes, the 
Ferdinands, the Nicholases, the Haynaus, the Piuses, 
and the Napoleons of Europe, repeated and rendered 
contemptible by its imbecility. It is a petty and 
puny manifestation, in this nineteenth century, of 
the same spirit’ which hung Quakers, and banished 
Baptists in New England, that built the Inquisition, 
and that has lighted the fires of religious persecution 
in all ages, since Jesus Christ was hunted and put to 
death as a ‘sabbath breaker, an ‘infidel’ and a 
‘blasphemer.’ Its powerlessness makes it none the 
less hateful, only more contemptible. It is a denial 
of free speech and free thought, one of the fundamen- 
tal principles of republicanism and christianity. It is 
a violation of all the professed principles of the men 
who adopted it, whether as sons of Temperance, 
Republicans, Christians, Protestants, Baptists, Me- 
thodists or Presbyterians. 

They profess * Love, Purity, and Fidelity” They 
show their principles by arraigning five public 
laborers in the cause of Temperance and other re- 
forms, most of them eminent for personal purity, 
eloquence, and devoted services, condemn them 
without a hearing or a form of trial, and publicly 
brand them as ‘ infidels,” and make them outlaws to 
justice and the common decencies and courtesies of 
life; and with them a whole class who are vaguely 
characterized as ‘ ultra-abolitionists, holding similar 
infidel doctrines.’ 

They pretend to be republicans ?_ How would old 
Sydney and Pym and Milton rebuke their pretence ? 
Their doctrine was, ‘Let Trath and Error grapple.’ 
* T'rnth can never lose in a fair conflict.’ 

How should these narrow intulerants stand abash- 
ed before Milton's lofty thought, ‘ Give me the liber- 
ty to know, to utter, and to argue freely, above all 
liberties.” How would Thomas Jefferson spurn their 
sparions Democracy, which, with its sixty years of 
added light and experience, has not yet learned that 
‘Error of opinion may be safely tolerated, while 
Truth is left free to combat’ They defenders of the 
Constitution ? and trampling on its very bulwark, the 
noblest principle it affirms! They Christians and 
ministers of Christ? The dawning light of eighteen 
centuries ago seems not yet to have broken on their 
befogged and benighted undergtandings! When did 
Jesus forbid to speak, or attempt to silence even his 
bitterest enemies, carping Pharisees, and malicious 
Herodians, who came to entangle him in his talk ? 
When did he denounce as ‘ infidel’ those who * preach- 
ed deliverance to the captive,’ fed the hungry, minis- 
tered to the naked, the sick and imprisoned, visited 
the widow and fatherless, and strove to live an un- 
spotted life, because of injudicious language, hasty 
expressions, an occasional offence to good taste, or 
even erroneous theological opinions? With an ac- 
cumulated force of eighteen centuries of growing 
light, full his reproofs to the Jewish intolerance of 
lis disciples, upon these professed defenders of his 
cause. They Protestants? Well is it for their case 
that the tongues of Luther, and Wickliffe, and George 
Fox, are silent, else would this weak imitation of - 
arrogant and conceited bigotry of the old Babyionish 
Harlot receive its dae in blunt and fiery words. 
Some of these men are Baptists. Shade of Roger 
Williams! mourn for your degenerate descendants ! 

But this action is dishonest and fraudulent as weil 
as inconsistent. That ball was built by the Sons of 
Temperance, as a free discussion hall. They solicit- 
ed and obtained money for it, from persons not con- 
nected with their Order, under that promise. They 
recorded on their books y posse —_— the aes 
he, taat it should always be open to m0; 
every subject not clearly immoral. That pledge they 
have now falsified, to their personal dishonor, the 
disgrace of their Society, and their village. At the 
sime time, they eagerly open it to vulgar theatrica] 
exhibitions, and mock-negro melodists, or any other 
coarse amusement or money-making speculation, if 
they can turn a penny by it. Do these precious 
moralists pretend that the appeals for purity, free- 
dom, and temperance, by Lucretia Mott, Dr. Elder, 
Charles Barleigh, and Henry Wright are clearly im- 
moral, while Jim Crow dances and Zip Coon songs 
and bramdy-bibbing plays are unexceptionably inoral ? 
The imputation is. worthy of its authors, only not 
jpfimous beeanse too ludicrously absurd. 

This proseriptive vote adds cowardice to its other 
Siious features. No anti-slavery or reform meeting 
thas ever bven held in the hall by one of those five 
<ondemmed culprits, which was'not open to free dis- 
cussion. Our opponents clerical, laical, .or military, 
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never to be yielded in silence to great or petty tyrants. 
MR. HALE AND THE CHIVALRY. 
Last week, a very small ‘whig’ specimen of 
Georgia chivalry made, by previous appointment with 
nis brethren and the toadies, asystematic and insult- 
ing attack upon Mr. Hale, on account of his former 
opposition to the anti-slavery movement, of which, 
we think, he has given pretty conclusive evidence of 
hearty repentance. The ‘document’ had evidently 
been furnished to the Georgia flunkey by some 
northern pimp. Well, Mr. Clay applauded, Mr. 
Webster smiled approvingly, and every other mean 
and base creature in and around the Senate Chamber 
did his utmost to help the ——— abash 
and overwhelm his victim. This showed the temper 
of Mr, Hale’s enemies; but the crowning villany 
came at the end—for when Dawson had spit all his 
venom and sat down, Henry Clay, the ‘ chivalrous 
Henry Clay jumped upon his feet before Mr. Hale 
could rise to make his reply, and moved to adjourn}? 
so that Mr. Hale might lose the opportunity to defend 
himself before the same audience which heard him 
attacked. But the contempt ex for Clay’s 
mean trickery was so general that he was compelled 
to withdraw his motion, whereupon he very pom 
ly took up his hat and marched out. Mr. Webster 
quite as pompously followed, and after him came the 
illustrious Lewis Cass, and sundry small fry, all in- 
tending to have it understood that it was the attack 
on Mr. Hale, and not his defence, that they sym- 
pathized with. What a chivalrous, exalted, honor- 
able congregation of flunkies! The nation won't 
stand long after they are dead. 











————— — 
Che Liberator, 
No Union with Slaveholders ! 

BOSTON, JULY 12, 1850. 











THE PIRST OF AUGUST. 
ANNIVERSARY OF EMANCIPATION IN THE 
WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


The Board of Managers of the Massacnusetrs AN- 
ti-Stayery Socrery having voted that they would 
celebrate the approaching Anniversary of West India 
Emancipation by a public meeting in the city of 
WORCESTER, the Committee of Arrangements 
would give notice, that the use of the beautiful and 
spacious CITY HALL of Worcester has been granted 
for that occasion ; and on behalf of the Society, and 
for the sake of the three million slaves of this coun- 
try, whose emancipation is still delayed and scorn- 
fully refused, they would invite all the true sons and 
daughters not of Massachusetts alone, but of New 
England, to assemble on that day in WORCESTER, 
and renew the demand for that Emancipation in the 
name of Justice, of Humanity, and of God. 

Let early, extensive, and general preparation be 
made for a meeting which shall surpass all that have 
gone before. 

It should be remembered that Worcester is pecu- 
liarly easy of access, by rail-road, not only from other 
parts of the State, but from Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire, and Vermont; and it is hoped 
and earnestly desired that a numerous delegation will 
be present from each of those States. 

ty Further particulars hereafter. 


For the Committee, 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 





CELEBRATION AT ABINGTON, 
JuLy 4, 1850. 

At the time appointed, a long train of cars left the 
Old Colony Depot for the beautiful pine grove, at 
Abington, receiving frequent accessions along the line 
of railroad. The morning was gloomily threatening, 
and, for some days previous, the weather had been 
unsetiled—undoubtedly detaining many more at 
home, who, in spirit, were with us on that occasion. 
But before the meeting had very far advanced, the 
clouds broke away, and the sun shone out gloriously, 
adding brilliancy and effect to the interesting and ex- 
citing seene—sparkling upon the bright waves of the 
beautiful little lake, on the shores of which the grove 
is situated, lighting up all faces with gladness, and 
giving assurance that the proceedings of the day 
would not be rendered memorable by the disagreea- 
ble appendage of a dripping garment. 

The Chair was taken at 11 o'clock, by Francis 
Jackson, Esq. of Boston. A committee to nominate 
officers was then chosen, who nominated the follow- 
ing gentlemen:— 


For President, 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

For Vice Presidents, 
Francis Jackson, of Boston, 
Bourne Spooner, of Plymouth, 
Edmund Quincy, of Dedham, 
Samuel Dyer, of Abington, 
Edward E. Bennett, of N. Bridgewater, 
Elias Richards, of Weymouth. 


For Secretaries, 

Samuel May, Jr., of Boston, 
John Dick, of Rochester, N. Y¥. 

For Finance Committee, 
Joshua T. Everett, of Princeton, 
Lewis Ford, of Abington, 
Nathaniel B. Spooner, of Plymouth, " 
Elbridge Sprague, of Abington, 
John H. Crane, of Blackstone, 
Austin Bearse, of Barnstable. 


These nominations were put to vote, and accepted 
by the meeting. 

Mr. Garrison then read passages from one of the 
prophets, singularly applicable to the present condi- 
tion and character of the American people. One of 
the songs selected for the day was then sung, giving 
to the breeze, on Independence Day, the fitting, but 
unusual sounds of deliverance to the captive, and 
hope to the oppressed. 

Having called Francis Jackson to the chair, Mr. 
Gaxrison read the following resolution, and pro- 
ceeded to address the meeting in its support :— 

Resolved, That the most revolting spectacle of 
wickedness, the most astounding exhibition of hypoc- 
risy, ever witnessed, is seen this day on the part of 
our nation, which, while proclaiming it to be a self- 
evident truth that all men are created equal, and en- 
dowed with an inalienable right to liberty, is holding 
in the galling fetters of chattel slavery three millions 
of its inhabitants; and which, while celebrating its 
seventy-fifth jubilee in honor of those who, achieved 
its independence, is covering with reproach and de- 
nying protection to those who are peacefully laboring 
for the overthrow of a bondage, ‘one hour of which 
is fraught with more misery than ages of that which 
our fathers rose in rebellion ta oppose.’ 

Mr. Garrison began by remarking, that for whatey- 
oot personal, religious or civil liberty we this day 
enjoy, let us give thanks to God, and remember with 
gratitude the sacrifices and struggles of those who 

dared to grap;vle with oppression, that they and their 
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laws of the land, and to the entire modification or 


",, | Subversion of the Constitution itself; Treason cannot 


be committed by the tongue : it is not to be found in 
words, however inflammatory, but in deeds—in deeds 


| clearly defined. It is an overt aot—either toking up 


to resist the government, or giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemy in time of war, by furnishing him 
‘with information or supplies. Not a government in 
the old world is free or popular enough to grant any 


form a republic. Pa 7 
In the free States, the Constitution of the country, 
in this particular, has ever been duly honored, so 


is a law to be found, abridging freedom of speech or 
‘Ofthe press, touthing any institution“or custom. 
Hence the numerous riots that have disgraced the 
North, to put an end to free discussion, and to over« 
awe the advocates of unpalateable doctrines, . Those 
who feel that they cannot meet the arguments of the 
abolitionists with arguments, that they are on the 
wrong side, have frequently become furiously excit- 
ed, and endeavored to create a riot—conscious that 
they could not call upon the government to destroy 
what they so much dreaded, for the time being,— 
freedom of debate. 

In the slaveholding States, the case is very different. 
There, the Slave Power exercises complete sovereign- 
ty over the Constitution, and nullifies its provisions 
ad libitem. There, freedom of speech and of the 
press is not tolerated any more than it is in Austria or 
Russia—and essentially for the same reason. There, 
language is declared to be seditious ; and for uttering 
certain sentiments, or printing or circulating certain 
publications, the offender is in peril of his life. 

Seventy-four years have fied since the Declaration 
of Independence was made to the world. During 
that period, we have grown immensely in population, 
in wealth, in military and naval power. From thir- 
teen, we have multiplied to thirty States; from three 
millions to more than twenty millions. Our domains 
are extended from the’ Atlantic to the Pacific. In 
commerce, in the arts and sciences, in enterprise and 
power, we have advanced beyond historical prece- 
dent. 

But what has been our growth, during the same pe- 
riod, in virtue, in true picty, in a generous love of im- 
partial liberty? For if, in these particulars, we have 
grown more and mrote degenerate, then we are all the 
more swiftly ripening for destruction,—then com- 
merce, wealth, population, extent of territory, will 
only serve as additional fuel to consume us. 

A single statement will give a comprehensive reply 
to this inquiry. 

We began with siz slaveholding States, and have now 
JSifteen—with five huntlred thousand slaves, and have now 
more than three millions ! 

Mr. Garrison said he would proceed to contrast 
the spirit of liberty as it existed in the days of our 
revolutionary fathers, with the sentiments which are 
now unblushingly maintained in relation to human 
enslavement, in one half of the American Union. For 
this purpose, he read the following poem, which ap- 
peared in the ‘New England Chronicle,’ published 
in Cambridge on the 18th of April, 1775, the day be- 
fore the battle of Lexington :— 


TO THE AMERICANS. 
THE DAY BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


Ye Heirs of Freedom ! glorious is your Cause ; 
Your att, your charter’d Liberty and Laws, 

Are now at Stake—then let the noble Fires 

Which warm’d the bosoms of your godlike Sires, 
Now fill your Souls with an heroic Flame, 

To shield your Rights and gain immortal fame! 
Great Liberty ! inspire each freeborn mind 

With Ardor in tHe causs of Auman kind, 

The Cause of Heaven, the great Concern of Earth— 
The Cause of ail who ever shall have birth, 

From this bright Hour through Ages as they roll, 
Who live from the World's Center tothe Pole. 
Americans ! let man to man be join’d 

In Freedom's Cause, and Courage steel each mind 
To meet the Tyrants, and their hostile Band 

Drive from the crimson’d Field—and sweep the Land 
Of every wretch, who hath his country sold 

For empty Honor, or for sordid Gold, 

Who would destroy the Freedom of the brave, 
That mis MEAN Seir might live a pensioned Slave. 
Death, drest in Horcor, meets the guilty Great, 
And makes them tremble on the Throne of State ; 
Not so the brave, the just, the good and wise, 
Death is their passport to the blissful Skies. 

April 13, 1775. 

This, then, was the spirit of '75. The struggle then 
commencing was regarded as ‘ the cause of all who 
ever shall have birth,’ not merely in this country, but 
of those ‘ who live from the world’s centre to the 
pole.” Now itis unblushingly maintained, that the 
extension and perpetuity of chattel slavery was among 
the great purposes of the revolutionary conflict ! 

To show how incompatible slaveholding was deem- 
ed at that time with the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence, by individual slaveholders, Mr. Gar- 
rison related an anecdote of Dr. Mosrs Bioomriz.p, 
an eminent physician of New Jersey, who, at the ter- 
mination of the war, made all haste to emancipate his 
slaves. The day selected for their liberation was Ju- 
ly 4th, 1783 :— 


‘The public meeting took place in the township of 
Woodbridge. Great preparations had been made; 
an ox was roasted, and large numbers assembled to 
partake of it, and to listen to the orator of the day, 
Dr. Bloomfield, father of the late Gov. Bloomfield, of 
New Jersey. At the appointed time, the orator 
mounted the platform, followed by all his slaves, 
fourteen in number, seven of whom took places on 
his Jeft.and seven on his right, while he addressed 
the multitude on the evils of Slavery. At the close 
of his speech, he turned to his slaves, stating, that 
inasmuch as we, as a nation, had declared all mea 
equal, he could not, consistently, hold slaves. Why, 
he asked, should these my fellow-citizens be held in 
bondage? From this day they are free! 

‘In the midst of the applause which followed, the 
Doctor called up to him one somewhat advanced in 
years. ‘Hector,’ said he, ‘ when you cannot support 
yourself, you are entitled to a maintenance from my 
property. When do you suppose you will need that 
maintenance 7? 

‘The delighted negro held up his left hand, and 
with his right drew a line across the middle joint of 
his fingers: ‘ Neber, massa, neber, so long as any of 
dese fingers are left above dese joints.’ 

‘ There, Sellow-Citizens,’ said the Doctor, ‘you see 
that liberty is as dear to the man of color as to you 
or me’ , 


Would to Heaven, (said Mr. Garrison,) that the 
bosom of every living slaveholder in this country 
might be inspired this day with the same redeeming 
spirit; so that, ere the setting of the sun, not aslave 
might be left to clank his fetters on the American 
soil, and all might join in one universal shout of 
thanksgiving and praise! But what are ‘the serti- 
ments now avowed, even in the high places of power 
—the Capitol of the republic? 

In the course of a speech delivered a few days 
since in Congress, Mr. Brown of Mississippi said— 
* You may think slavery an evil. Very well, think 
80; but keep your thoughts to yourselves.” A most 
gracious permission, and a most reasonable require- 
ment! ‘You may think my reign an evil,’ says the 
Russian Autocrat to his Polish victims ; ‘ very well, 
think so; but keep your thoughts to yourselves.’ The 
language and the dictation of tyrants are the same the 


ottuah their blood, that we are to keep our 
thoughts"to ourselves, especially on the last subject 
under heaven to be allowed to go undiscussed! _ 
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which it was declared, that any individual who 4 
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man, of immediate death ’—that ‘the gallows and 
the stake await the abolitionist who shall da#e to 
appear in person among us "—that ‘the yery moment 
any private individual attempts to lecture us ig 
evils and immorality of slavery, and the necessity 
putting means in spcsii titans from them, 
in the same moment his tongue shall be cut out, and 
cast upon the dunghill’—that ‘the ery of the whole 
South should be death, instantideath to the abolition- 
ist, wherever he is caught’—that ‘ lashes will here- 
after be spared the backs of. Northern emissaries,” 
caught at the South; ‘ they will never return to tell 
théir sufferings, but they ‘shall expiate the crime of 
interfering with our domestic institutions, by being 
BURNED AT THE STAKE.’ 
Referring to the recent speech made at Charlestown, 
‘by the Hon. Edward Everett, on the anniversary of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, Mr. Garrison said that, in 
in the ‘prititing of it, there was Gne Sentiment omitted, 
whether by accident or design he could not say,—but, 
certainly, not a very startling or heretical sentiment 
to be uttered before such an audience, on such an oc- 
casion. It was this :—* The blood of kings, queens 
and nobility is not better than the blood of the people.’ 
Now, it was very easy, very safe, for Edward Everett 
to utter that opinion on this side of the Atlantic. He 
knew—the merest truism that it is—before declaring 
it, that it would be (as it was) loudly applauded. 
But, respected, popular and eloquent as he is—sur- 
rounded as he is by troops‘of admiring and influential 
friends—if he would know precisely what are his 
rights under the Constitution, and test the value of 
the Union, let him go to the South, if he dare, (and he 
might take Daniel Webster with him, if he could get 
him,) and there proclaim—* The blood of the haughti- 
est planter is no better than that of the meanest slave’ 
—and he would quickly discover that his safety de- 
pended upon the suddenness of his flight. Liberty 
and equality are not to be preached at the South, ir- 
respective of the color of the skin, except on peril of 
martyrdom. ‘To this complexion it has come at last.’ 

Mr. Garrison here read several extracts from South- 
ern journals, defending slavery as an institution di- 
vine in its origin, beneficent in its operations, and 
worthy of vast extension!!! A single specimen from 
the Augusta (Ga.) Republic must here suffice :— 

* We invite any, who are not blinded to madness, 
to look into this holy, wise and merciful work of the 
beneficent Creator. And in defending the character 
of the Christian’s God, as the author of Southern Sla- 
very, we only ask that its history may be traced. . . . 
Nor is the wisdom and mercy of God less marked 
with infinite benevolence, in allowing these captive 
sons of Canaan to be transported from bondage in 
their own land of degradation and darkness, to our 
country, where their enlightenment and religious 
opportunities would not only elevate their civil char- 
acter, but secure to them gospel privileges, through 
which thousands of them have rejoiced in past ages, 
and thousands will rejoice in redeeming mercy, in ev- 
ery generation, down to the judgment trump... . 
God has greatly improved the condition of Joseph, by: 
providentially causing him to be thrown into our hon- 
est possess:on, and as the steward of such a trust, we 
feel bound to take good care of our charge ; and God 
forbid that the vandalism of Yankee and British fa- 
naticism should bring against us any iniquitous Pha- 
raoh to wield the sceptre of oppression over them, and 
in after generations.’ 

Again :— 


‘ Our slaves are greatly prospering, and the God of 
heaven has placed not only New, but Old Mexico, in 
such geographical and climatical juxtaposition to our 
sunny South, that I know not but when enlargement 
for our slaves may require, He who has ever favored 
those walking under the banner of truth and righte- 
ousness, may open the way in peace and good will too, 
for his peculiar institution of slavery, to carry its bles- 
sings still farther West. 

Ah, why, we ask, should it not be destined to pass 
over the battle-fields of Mexico to the Halls of the 
Montezumas, bearing thither this glorious gospel ban- 
ner, whose motto is glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, and good will toward man? There 
not only to give to all classes access to the true reli- 
gion, to raise the poor Peon to an equality with our 
slaves in point of religious privileges, but to unshackle 
his mind fettered in superstition, and elevate him as 
a descendant of Japheth, to a position in the scale of 
intellectuaiity far above the point beyond which the 
sons of Canaan can ever rise, with God's prophetic 
doom stamped upon their physical and intellectual 
organs.’ 


Where can impudence and impiety be found equal 
to this? Men-stealers and traffickers in human flesh 
boasting of their ‘ walking under the banner of truth 
and righteousness,’ and lustily shouting, while advo- 
cating eternal slavery, ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, and good will toward men’ !! 

But why dwell upon Southern devotion to their in- 
fernal slave system, and rabid hostility. to the anti- 
slavery agitation? Has not Daniel. Webster had the 
audacity to stand before the citizens of Boston, with- 
in a brief period, and declare—‘ The discussion of the 
subject of slavery, in Congress and out of it, MUST BE 
SUPPRESSED’? Yes, our lips must be padlocked, 
our hearts unmoved, though we see millions of our 
countrymen tasked, scouraged, manacled, and sold in 
the market with cattle and swine!. We must not, our 
representatives moust not be allowed to discuss the 
question, whether it is right to rob the mother of her 
babe, the husband of his wife, a larger population 
than fills New England of the marriage institution, 
and all hope of deliverance from their unmitigated 
bondage! Such a discussion is detrimental to the 
business, prosperity and tranquillity of the nation!!! 

So much for the Northern ‘ Defender of the Con- 
stitution.’ How is it with the Northern Champions 
of the Church? Bishop Hedding says he finds the 
slaveholding relation in the Golden Rule—‘ Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even sotothem’! Professor Stuart (the theological 
bottle-holder of Mr. Webster) says he finds it in the 
fourth commandment of the Decalogue! And he 
roundly denies that the passages of Scripture, so often 
cited by the ‘ infidel’ abolitionists in condemnation of 
American slavery, such as—‘ Undo the heayy burden, 
break every yoke, let the oppressed go free, hide the 
outcast, bewray not him that wandereth, deliver the 
spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor,’ &c. &c.— 
have any thing to do with the question! Hear what 
he says :-— 

‘ Of all the prophetic texts, I believe Is. 58: 6 has 
been the subject of appeal most frequent, and con- 
fident too. What says it? ‘Loose the bands of 
wickedness; undo the heavy burdens; let the op- 
pressed go free ; break every yoke.’ The prophet 
further enjoins, that they shall give bread to the hun- 
gry, house-shelter to poor wanderers, and clothing to 
the naked. He then adds: ‘ Hide not t Tom 
thine own ” And who then are they that are 
thus described? Plainly fellow-countrymen, citizens 
of the same commonwealth, and kindred by blood. Let 
the reader, if he doubts this int tion of the ex- 


pression one’s own flesh, open his Bible at Gen. 29: 
14 and 2 Sam. 5: 1.19: 13, 14. Judg.9: 2. {tis 
clearly the oppressed and degraded then, of 
whom the prophet is speaking in this whole 
Tt has no special relation to slaves at all, whether 
heathen or Jewish. Surely heathen slaves would 
not be called, by Isaiah, the ‘own flesh’ of the He- 
brews. Yet this passage 6 e+ in staring capitals 
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as of one flesh, and to break every yoke ; but, as to 
the rest of mankind, they might scofn, outrage and 
enslave them with impunity! The moral obligations 
which were laid upon them to walk uprightly related 
only to themselves, and had no binding force in their 
dealings with other nations! Hence, it is both the 
moral and constitutional duty of the “free States’ to} 
catch all fugitive slaves among them, and to restore 
them to their Christian countrymen at the South! 
Contrast all this with the language of the amiable and 
tender-hearted Cowper—language taught us from our 
childhood as worthy of everlasting remembrance :— 
+I would not have a slave to till my ground,” 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews, bought and sold, have ever earned.* 

No—dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 

Just estimation prized above all price, 

I had much rather bem the slave, 

_ And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him.’ 

Mr. Garrison concluded his remarks by reading 
Whittier’s last poetical effusion, ‘A Sabbath Scene,’ 
describing in the most graphic manner the seizure of 
a female slave (in imagination) at the very horns of 
the altar! 

‘I woke; and, lo! the fitting cause 
Of all my dream’s vagaries— 
Two bulky pamphlets, Webster's text 
With Stuart's commentaries {’ 

At the close of his speech, Mr. Garrison introduced 
to the meeting a noble stalwart representative of our 
colored brethren who gave his name as Joun ALLEN, 
(not his real name,) very recently from the South, by 
the underground railway. This fugitive from bon- 
dage gave an interesting account of the mode of his 
escape, and the particular act of oppréssion which led 
him to make the attempt. His chief object, at pre- 
sent, he stated to be, to raise money enough to pur- 
chase his sister, who had been sold to the slave- 
dealer, and sent to New Orleans, for the very heinous 
crime of praying with her fellow-slaves, and reading 
the Bible for their religious edification ! 


Epamunp Qurncy, of Dedham, was then called to 
the stand, and made a short but very effective speech, 
denunciatory of the hypocrisy of the American peo- 
ple. He ridiculed the military(!) of Boston ; said 
that, to be consistent with their own ideas of war, 
and of military glory and State rights, instead of do- 
ing escort duty to a civic procession and school 
children, and firing away their powder into waste 
smoke, on this day, their booming cannon should 
be belching forth iron hail, and sleet, and balls of 
fire, upon Charleston and New Orleans, in vindica- 
tion of the insulted honor of Massachusetts. It is 
ridiculous that the insignificant little State of South 
Carolina, which any one of our counties could whip, 
should be permitted, with impunity, to tread upon’ 
the rights of her sisters and co-equal States. 

Our citizens are this day celebrating the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the day on which the Fathers of 
the revolution declared the Independence of these 
States. Of what use has that Declaration of Inde- 
pendence been to this country? Prior to that day, it 
was ruled by the lords of the soil, who at least had 
the prestige of historical fame, and the great and war- 
like deeds of their forefathers, to give them some 
shadow of right torule. Ever since that day, as every 
one knows, these States have been ruled by the mis- 
erable lords of the lash—a poor exchange! Were the 
day of final doom to come now,—the belief of the 
Millerites to be verified, and the curtain of the world’s 
history to drop here,—it were better that the Decla- 
ration of Independence had never been made. 

At the close of Mr. Quincy’s address, the meeting 
broke up for an hour, to give time to take some re- 
freshment. The various tents were soon occupied, 
and knots of friends were seated under the cool shade 
of the trees, partaking of the good things that had 
been provided. 

AFTERNOON, 2 o’cLock. 

The meeting was again called to order by the Chair- 
man, who introduced to the assembly a remarkable 
colored woman, formerly a slave, well known by the 
name of Sosourner Trutu. In her own peculiar 
and impressive style and dialect, she showed the 
wickedness of selling the child from its parents, ‘Do 
not white women,’ said she, ‘love their infants ?’ 
Are not we colored women human? Have we not 
human feelings? We are human, and we suffer as 
much when our little ones are torn from us, as you 
white mothers do. The Chairman recommended a 
general purchase of her Narrative, in pamphlet form, 
and many copies were readily bought. 

Samuel May, Jr. read a letter from Frederick 
Douglass, in reply to. an invitation to be present on 
this occasion. 

Mr. Garrison then made a short speech, illustrative 
of the demoniac spirit of slavery, and read, as proof, 
the following notice to shipmasters, posted within a 
few months in the port of Wilmington, (N. C.) : 


NOTICE. 


TO MASTERS OF VESSELS. 

The undersi Harbor Master for the Port of 

Wilmington, s himself in readiness to. attend to 

ing of all vessels bound for Northern ‘ports. 

The frequency of the secretion or abduction of Slaves 

has become so common, that mere than ordinary 

apes should be exercised. All Masters of yes- 

els, who wish to leave this port free from imputa- 
tion, would do well to call on the Harbor Master, 
JNO. 8S. JAMES, H. M. 

N. B.—The penalty of the law is death. (!!!) 

Dec. 11th, 1849. - 

The object of this smoking was to discover whether 
any runaway slaves were on board the vessel, and 
either to drive them from their hiding-places or suffo- 
cate them. 


Wendell Phillips followed in a speech of great force 
and eloquence. [A sketch of this speech we hope to 
be able to publish in our next number.] 


Rev. Ciaupius Brapvorp, of Bridgewater, next took 
the stand. He read an extract from a letter of J. T. 
Everett, in a recent Liberator, which relates an inci- 
dent at the late N, E, Anti-Slavery Convention, be- 
tween a reverend clergyman of the city and a repor- 
ter fr one of the daily newspapers. Mr. Bradford 
spoke of it as‘a very apt illustration of the influence 
of the pulpit, and of its unfaithfuness and neglect 
in regard to the anti-slavery cause. He recognised 
the fact that there were exceptions to this unfaithful- 


passage.| ness, but he declared it to, be true of the most of 


them. And he went on to declare that, at this day, 
the truest church, according to the idea of Jesus and 
the New Testament, is to be found amongst those 
whom a vast majority of the pulpits and so-called 
‘religious presses are denouncing as infidels! These 
infidels,—so called because they expose and rebuke 
the neglect and sin of the churches,—have observed, 
said Mr, B., the Christian commands to do unto oth- 
ers as we would wish to be done by,. to love our 





brother,as ourselves, and to feed and protect and res- 
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The President called upon Nawanren Hy 
of Marshfield, to take the platform, as ‘iis ame 
worthy of respect than the Marshfiet Ne 
Washington. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Wurrine, on coming forward, 
barrassed_ by such an introduction to 

The. President said he would explain 
Webster is not an honest man—our friend Phe 
is—and the poet has assured us that bran 

* An honest man’s the noblest Work of Gog’ 

Therefore our friend Whiting is a better and aan 
man than Daniel Webster, (Laughter and ty rf 

Mr. Whiting, after remarking that he — i) 
ing man, daily compelled to earn his becol . ™ 
sweat of his brow, and therefore having no de, 
cull the flowers of rhetoric, hank 
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nized by the Bible 
on that subjecr, Bat 
t, hed inquire Whether 
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whether Paul sent back i g : Pg 
are greater than Paul ; inasmuch as we are livin . 
Paul is dead. When we look at the fugitives a 
platform, we need not inquire what Meses ihace = 
on the subject. We Sec, without any mist me 
Moses Stuart's commentaries, that these ary ind 
pendent, thinking and acting human beings, m9 
ourselves are. It is for each one to speak out his = 
sentiments, in regard to this slave-catching business, 
without regard to mere authority, 

Mr. Whiting dwelt on the importance of CVErY one 
doing his own thinking, and acting according to his 
highest convictions, independently and boldly, 
pression in every form, and in all lands, is to be Cone 
fronted and overthrown, and the down-trodden masses 
of mankind elevated to equal rights and privileges, 

The chairman said—Our friend who has just taken 
his seat thinks that every man ought to make his 
voice heard at the present time, especially in regard to 
the seizure of the panting fugitive. Let US see What 
we can do on this occasion. I do not know whether 
we can make Moses Stuart at Andover, and Danie 
Webster at Washington, hear us, but I think We can, 
if'we do our best. As many of you, therofore, 45 
are resolved—God helping you—that, henceforth, 
Massachusetts shall be free soil, and that, Constity. 
tion or no Constitution, law or no law, every fugitive 
slave on touching it shall find shelter and protec. 
tion, will manifest it by saying, Aye / 

A mighty shout went up to heaven from the crowd. 
ed assembly, and made the welkin ring. 

The chairman now called for the negative side, but 
the stillness of death was the only answer! 


id Senatoy tt 


Said he fel a 
the audience 


coming triumph, if abolitionists would 
to their principles, and bold to avow ¢ 
Stuart says that slavery is recog 
He is welcome to his opinion 
we need not go to Moses Stuar 


Ws. I. Bownircn, of Brookline, made some brief 
but exceedingly pertinent remarks. Abolitionists, he 
said, are accused ‘of infidelity. I accept the charge, 
I am an infidel to American religion,—to the religion 
of those men who invest the funds of Theological 
Schools and Missionary Societies in slaves, and who 
sell those slaves again when they want to raise money 
to promote their religious(!) ends. We are not inf- 
del to the religion which succors and relieves the 
poor and needy; but we believe in no religion, let it 
be called by what name it may, that countenances or 
gives any shelter to slaveholding. It requires no the- 
ology to convince me that slaveholding is asin; and 
every system of religion that defends that sin, | de- 
nounce as a false religion. We are accused, too, of 
being traitors. Traitors to what? According to the 
U. 8, Constitution, there can be no treason without 
action. The treason of the abolitionists is this—that 
we renounce all allegiance to a government based 
on the right of property in man; and so, by the help 
of God, we will continue to do. 


Icuazop Morton, of Plymouth, made a humorous 
speech, exposing the fallacy of the arguments used 
by slaveholding politicians and churches in defence of 
slavery, and spoke pointedly in reprobation of the 
pro-slavery course of Daniel Webster, whose res- 
dence (he thought) ought no longer to be in Plymouth 
county, but South of Mason and Dixon's line. 


The exercises of the day were concluded by the 
whole assembly singing, to the tune of ‘ Away the 
bowl,” the following song :— 


COME ALL WHO CLAIM THE FREEMAN'S 
NAME, 
IL 


Come all who claim the freeman’s name, 
Come join in earnest song; 
In Freedom's praise your voices raise, 
And loud the strain prolong. 
Ring out the shout, the land throughout— 
No room be here for craven doubt! 
In trust arouse, with truthful vows, 
Arouse! arouse! arouse! 
Il. 
From ‘ British yoke and galling chain, 
Our fathers loosed the land ; : 
But other yokes and bonds remain, 
Their-sons with shame to brand : 
For chains and bars, and whips and scars, 
Now mingle with Columbia's stars, 
To change for shame her banner’s fame 
For shame! for shame! for shame- 


Ill. 


Sons of the free ! shall these things be 
Where th’ eagle's scream is heard ? 
B-neath a sky where gleams the eye 
Of Freedom's mountain bird ? . 
Shall former emblems only ve 
itaphs of Liberty * 
jay aa rete No !’—Let th’ outery 6% 
*Oh no! oh no! ohno! 
3 
While justice, honor, mercy, love, 
Are aught but empty sounds, rae 
We'll strive foul Barer | 8 — to driv 
B d our nation’s bounds. , 
For right we'll fight, with all our mo at: 
While Trath sheds down her full clear 
‘Let aLn Be Pree !’ the ery sha 
‘Be free | be free! be free! 
Vv. 
On this fair land let Freedom stand, 
And wide her banner wave ; 1 
Nor ever be our blood-bought so 
Her hapless, hopeless grave - 
While beams the star tha os 
While bondmen dream of F 
They'll flee away, at rest to st#)> 
Away ! away ! away! 
VI. 


O God of love ! look from above 

In mercy on the Slave! 

Let blessed bring his release— 

Let yoo yaa to save! yar 
When comes the day, as come . fr. 
That chains shall crumble into of ; 
We'll all harrah, both near and 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 
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fhuman intolerance and secta- 
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: » new Society occupied the first 
{its existence chiefly in endeavor- 
influence and blast the character 

»rominently connected with the old 

3 to propitiate a time-serving priesthood 

But it had no life in itself ; 
oworthy efforts failed to secure for it any 

, they helped to cripple the only 

organization before which the 

wer has ever trembled. The Society is with- 
snd we presume has never obtained 
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support worth recording ; for, during 

» wedo not recollect to have seen more 

, ae vort from its treasurer ; and the mon- 
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mont of the ‘ National Era’ at Washington, It 

ves its existence in form, and whatever it executes 
fact, at the present time, to one man,— Lewis Tar- 
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Wedo not bring up these reminiscentes to renew 
arrel that ought never to have been waged, but 

ecasion has naturally suggested them. 
snnual meeting of the two Societies was held 
e Broadway T abernacle, New York, on the 7th of 
ut May—the American Society oecupying the fore- 
the American and Foreign the afternoon. The 
f treatment awarded to the two, by the 
New York pro-slavery press, and by the lawless ruf- 
fans who infest that city, was quite significant as to 
which of them is regarded as the more radical and 
sncompromising in its hostility to slavery. For a 
week previous, Bennett's Herald, the Globe, the Ex- 
s, and other papers of a similar stamp, were hold- 
z up the approaching anniversary of the American 
Society to popular opprobrium and outrage ; but not 


m Society, and no uneasiness whatever was mani- 
In what 
e meeting of the old Society was invaded 
the villain Rynders and his rowdy confederates, 

ts proceedings interrupted throughout, is known 
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intry: the meetings held subsequent- 
with one exception) were still more brutally as- 
ed, tillat last the building in which they were 
had to be closed to preserve it from destruction ! 

t istrue, there was some slight annoyance given to 
ting of the American and Foreign Society in 
iternoon ; but this was purely incidental, as it | 
listurbers evidently confounded the two meet- 
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in which he says—* The bargain between Pivedoni 


and Slavery, contained im the Constitution of the United 
States, is morally and politically vicious,’ &e. So 
much for attempting to prove that three times three 
make twenty! pag phones apadge 3:9 

In the energetic and powerful speech annie’ > 
ry Ward Beecher, on. the occasion, is Pe 
—‘ Tsay that the Constitution was not framed, ac- 
cepted, and ordained, With the intent that slavery and 
its incidents were to Continue through all time as 
an elementary part of our political system.” That is 
not the question, * Through all time’ is a long time 
indeed ; but the bargain was made to be kept in good 
faith as long as the parties could agree—and it is that 
which makes it an immoral act to support the Consti- 
tution as it is. 

There is no other consistent, no other tenable, no 
other solid ground to stand upon, respecting that 
blood-stained instrument, than that occupied by the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. How is it, that men 
like Judge Jay and Henry Ward Beecher can so stul- 


tify themselves as to suppose that they can innocently 
swear allegiance to such a government? 





TO THE PUBLIC. 

As a paragraph which made its appearance a few 
weeks since, in the New York Tribune, and has. been 
extensively copied into other papers, charges me with 
deserting my wife, I feel myself called upon to make 
the following statement of facts :— 

In the summer of 1834, the same year in which I 
made my escape from slavery, I unfortunately became 
acquainted with Miss Betsey Schooner, and after a very 
short acquaintance, we were married. Up to the time 
of our marriage, I was entirely unacquainted with 
any of her family. I had not long been married, 
when I learned that Mrs. Brown’s mother was living 
with a second husband, while her first was still alive, 
having neyer been divorced. Soon after, 1 was. made 
acquainted with the fact that Mrs, Brown’s only sister 
was a mother, without having been a wife. Still later, 
I learned that Mrs. Brown's eldest brother, John, was 
in the Auburn, N. Y., State prison, where he died. 

Though thus mistaken in the character of the family 
from which I had selected a wife, still being devoted- 
ly attached to Mrs. Brown, and aware that one mem- 
ber of a family should not be blamed for the miscon- 
duct of the others, I loved my wife none the less for 
what I had learned in relation to her family. In the 
autumn of 1836, I removed to the city of Buffalo, 
where, with the exception of a short period, I resided 
until the summer of 1845. On my return from an 
anti-slavery tour in December, 1844, I was treated 
with any thing but kindness by Mrs. Brown, a change 
of which I tried in vain to find out the cause. During 
the month of March, 1845, I left home to attend some 
meetings in Genesee county, N. Y., intending, when 
I left, to be absent ten days; but, owirg'to ill-health, 
I returned ‘four days earlier than I had anticipated. 
I arrived in Buffalo about 11 o’clock at night, and on 
entering our dwelling, discovered Mrs. Brown and an 
acquaintance of ours, Mr. James Garrett, in cireum- 
stances which filled me with the most painful suspi- 
cions, The next day, they attempted some explana- 
tions. These were not at all satisfactory ; still, as I 
had always regarded Garrett as one of my best 
friends, as I was unwilling to believe that my wife 
had acted improperly farther than what I had seen, 
I let the matter drop, with the understanding that 
Garrett should no longer visit the house. I soon be- 
came satisfied, however, that he still visited my house 
in my absence. WhenI first charged Mrs. Brown 
with permitting him to visit the house, she denied it, 
but afterwards admitted it, giving as an excuse that 
he came to borrow my anti-slavery papers, which, 
previous to this time, he had taken from my box in 
the post-office, with my consent. I was satisfied, 
however, that Garrett knew when I was going into 
the country, and how long I would remain; and soon 
after, on my return home, after a short absence, I en- 
tered the house through the back way, and found 
Garrett there, and under circumstances of a still more 
revolting character than on a former occasion. This 
satisfied me, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that my 
worst apprehensions were too true, and I determined at 
the moment to make an exposition of the whole matter. 
But the entreaties of Mrs. Brown, the helpless condi- 
tion of my children, and my infatuated attachment to 
my wife, induced me to forego the exposure. 

I determined to leave Buffalo. I had thought of this 
previous to the discovery of the guilt of Mrs. Brown, 
and had gone so far as to get a house in Farmington, 
which was at that time unoccupied. But Mrs. Brown 
had s9 strenuously opposed our removal, that I had 
given up the idea. She now consented to leave Buf- 
falo, if I would not make the matter public. About 
this time, I was called into the county of Ontario, to 
attend some meetings. Some two or three days after 
leaving home, and after a little more reflection upon 
what had occurred, I wrote to Mrs. Brown that I 
should not remove to Farmington, with the express 
purpose of giving up the house; but was surprised 
when I called upon the gentleman who had the 
charge of it, to hear that Mrs. Brown and the chil- 
dren were at the house of a friend of mine in Macedon, 
a short distance from where I then was. I said noth- 
ing about giving up the house, but sought out Mrs. 
Brown. ‘The result was, that I adhered to my former 
resolution to remove from Buffalo, But Mrs. Brown 
must have one last lovk at Buffalo, and a last farewell 
with Garrett; and for this purpose she returned to 
that city, a distance of over one hundred miles, leav- 
ing her children behind. Asshe had left home with- 
out any excuse, not letting the lady, who resided in 
the other part of the house, know what she was leay- 
ing home for, she said on. her return that I was ill, 
and had written for her. Wesoon returned to Farm- 
ington; but here Mrs. Brown was not satisfied, and 
during the winter of 1846, she determined to visit 
Buffalo again, even though she had to do it alone, 
The children were left at the house of a friend, and 
off Mrs. Brown started. I refused to accompany her. 
_ After reaching Buffalo, she wrote to me, asking me 
to come to her, and saying that the people were talk- 
ing about her, and that myself alone could put a stop 
to it by contradicting certain reports. Against the 
advice of the best of friends and my own judgment, 
I went to Buffalo, I found that her conduct had 
been so improper, and was so widely known, that 
though I at first did what I could to shield her, I be- 
came 80 disgusted with the position in which Mrs. 
Brown had placed me, that I left Buffalo, after being 
there two or three days, leaving her behind. She 
soon, however, retumed to Farmington. We then 
had many conversations respecting a separation. In 
the spring of 1847, Mrs. Brown wrote to me, saying 
that she had made up her mind to leave Farmington, 
and that if I did not come and take the children, she 
would leave them wita some of the neighbors. I im- 
mediately returned home, and in four days from that 
time I was on my way to the East with my children, 
while Mrs. Brown was on her way to the West. 
The separation was by mutual consent. Mrs. Brown 
went to Canada, theace to Detroit, where Garrett 
then resided. I heard but little of her until the 
month of July, 1848, when she made her appearance 
in Boston, where she brought with her a child. She 
stopped at the house of a friend of mine, where I 
called the next day tcosee her. She at first declined 
seeing me, but after much persuading, she agreed to 
see me upon condition that her child should not be 
brought into the room. I saw her, but did not see 
her child. She did not say a word about it. She 
stated that she wished to see the children which 
were at school in New Bedford, and that she was 
out of money. I furnished her with money; but I 
had searcely left the house ere she commenced trying 
to poison the minds of the best of friends against me. 


Mrs. Brown went to New Bedford, and soon after| and the best, and only important service they can ren-| 
wrote to me, saying she wanted to-return to New| der the rith, | 
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instead of going there, she went to Springfield, where 
she spared no pains in spreading injurious reports 


l. In each of these places, she spent three or 
four weeks, using up-the time in going among influ- 
ential abolitionists, to prejudice them against me. 
Soon, letters were sent to the Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, of which I was at that 
time an agent, complaining of my conduct. to. Mrs. 
Brown, and asking for my dismissal from the agency. 
During the whole of this time, Mrs. Brown was trav- 
elling solely at my expense. She soon wrote to some 
of my friends in Boston, complaining of my refusal 
to give her money, which I declined doing as soon as 
I became aware of her object. 
About this time, the Board of Managers of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, anxious that 
nothing should be done to injure the cause of the 
slave, and wishing to retain no agents in their em- 
ploy but those of untarnished character, appointed 
a committee to investigate the matter. 
Before this Committee, Mrs. Brown at first declin- 
ed to appear, though requested to bring any friend 
with her ; but she was finally, with much persuasion, 
prevailed upon to come before them. The. result of 
the investigation was, that I was retained as an agent; 
and to the Board of Managers of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society I am indebted for valuable let- 
ters of introduction to the people of Great Britain. 
After the investigation was over, Mrs. Brown express- 
ed a wish to return to Buffalo, and for that purpose 1 
again furnished her with money. She returned to 
Buffalo, where she left no stone unturned to damage 
me. She has said that she would travel over the en- 
tire country to injure me, and she has gone as far as 
her means would permit: and she finds fault with 
me for not furnishing her with money. Had Mrs. 
Bréwn wished, she could still have had a home with 
niy children ; but she left, it is well-known, of her 
own accord. I have declined giving any further sup- 
port to @ woman whose own misconduct has alienated 
her from me forever. Whether I have done right in 
this matter or not, I leave to a candid and impartial 
public to judge. In looking back upon the former 
part of this transaction, I see many acts of mine which 
Iregret. Butto do otherwise, at the time, was be- 
yond my power. Myfattachment to my wife was too 
great to allow me to do what I saw clearly to be a 
duty to myself and my children. I have been blamed 
by many for my long silence upon this subject, and 
even now I give this statement with great reluctance, 
Nothing but self-defence could possibly have induced 
me to pen this article. 

WILLIAM WELLS BROWN. 
London, June 1, 1850. 
t In relation to the above statement, it is only 
necessary for us to add, that, without intending to 
decide on the truth of all the facts mentioned 
above,—the truth of many of which can be known 
only to the parties themselves,—we and our friends 
were satisfied, from the investigation we were able to 
make here, and from all we could gather of the opin- 
ions of those, in whose neighborhood Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown resided at the time alluded to, that there was 
nothing in his conduct toward his wife worthy of 
censure; but that, on the contrary, he had shown 
her great forbearance—had endeavored to do his duty 
asa husband and father,watchful for the best interests 
of his children, for whom his exertions were untiring ; 
and that he was entitled to the sympathy of his 
friends in the painful circumstances in which he was 
placed. Most assuredly, no such recommendations 
as he carried with him to the friends of the anti-sla- 
very cause in England would have been given by us 
or our associates here, if we and they had not cher- 
ished for him the warmest sympathy and the most 
cordial friendship, and reposed the most entire con- 
fidence in the integrity of his character. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ESSEX CO. 
A. 8 SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of this Society commenced in 
the Century Chapel, at Essex, on Saturday after- 
noon, June 22d, and was continued through that day 
and Sunday, the 23d. 
The chair was taken by James N. Buffum, of Lynn, 
President, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 
The audience present was then addressed by Parker 
Pillsbury, and Mr. D. S. Whitney, of Beverly, after 
which the meeting adjourned till 7 o’clock, P. M. 
The evening session was commenced by Eliza J. 
Kenny taking the chair, after which B. H. Clark was 
appointed Secretary pro tem. 
Mr. Whitney again addressed the meeting on the 
necessity of moral strength in the men of this genera- 
tion, to fit them for the demands of the times. 
Mr. J. N. Buffum called upon objectors to come 
forward, and spoke of the cry for ‘ moderation’ made 
upon abolitionists, exposing the absurdity and fallacy 
of the demand. In view of the enormities of slavery, 
the greatest fanaticism of the abolitionists is tame ! 
Rev. Elam Burnham spoke of the effect of the ab- 
olitionists upon the religious community. He felt 
safe. He thought if the devil had come to Essex in 
the shape of the abolitionists, still they could effect 
nothing. 

Mr. Burnham was called on to define his position, 
but declined, saying his views were well known. 

Mr. Thomas Haskell spoke of the general dread of 
the abolitionists, pervading the political and religious 
parties ; they all dread independent men. 

Mr. Pilisbury spoke of the safety and necessity of 
agitation: showed that it was a law of all nature, 
and a universal demand of society ; that priests and 
politicians love it and live by it, and that they only 
dread it in abolitionists, because they are in the 
wrong. He showed that Jesus was an agitator. 

Mr. P. spoke of disunion, and declared God to be 
the first disunionist—he put enmity between the seed 
of woman and the serpent. We are attempting to 
join what God has eternally put asunder—Liberty and 
Slavery ; but we'cannot do it. There is no American 
Union. Our attempt is as vain as that of the builders 
of the tower of Babel. There is no cohesion, no unity 
among the particles of our edifice; it cannot stand. 
To think of uniting Massachusetts to South Carolina! 
Why, she is bound, in the most terrible penalties, to 
keep the peace towards her. A loving wnion, truly! 
Senators drawing pistols and bowie-knives on each 
other in Congress, and bragging of our ‘ glorious 
Union.” Mr. P. spoke for three-quarters of an hour 
on these topics, with great power and acceptability. | 
The meeting then adjourned till Sunday morning, at 
10 o'clock. 

SUNDAY—Forenoon Session. 

Met at 10 o'clock. Meeting called to order by the 
President. 

The Chair appointed the following persons a nom- 
inating committee to select officers for the ensuing 
year :—-Mr. Ashby, of Newburyport, Thomas Has- 
kell and Charles F. Hovey, of Gloucester; Thomas 
Hardy, of Essex, and Eliza J. Kenney, of Salem. 

Messrs. Thomas Haskell and Warren Low were ap- 
pointed a Finance Committee. 

Mr. Pillsbury then submitted the following series 
of resolutions, which, on motion of Eliza J. Kenney, 
were received for discussion :— 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States, 
taken as @ body, has proved itself, during the present 
protracted session, to be a brutal band of desperadoes, 
more unfitted, both by their depravity on the one! 
‘hand and stupidity on the other, to conduct the af-, 
fairs of State, than any other legislative body of 
whieh history speaks within the last two centuries ;| 
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Piary of John Quincy Adams 
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New Bedford a few days after, and furnished her 


York, and that she had not the means I went to| and hide themselves 





“is, to ‘resign their wi 
in Pac balsa is a 


money.. She started, as she then said, for Buffalo, but 


§reat occasion to rejoice that the personal, private vi- 
rights of man of Daniel Webster, aré rapidly bring- 
ing to a close the career of infamy he has run; a ca- 
reer almost unredeemed by a single act or utterance, 
for which the present or coming generations will have 
any cause or reason toembalm hismemory- = 

Resolved, That Professor Stuart, Dr. Woods and 
Dr. Emerson, of Andover, and Dr. Dana, of Newbu- 
ryport, all eminent in the Orthodox ministry of this 

Peis in endorsing and defending the late course 
and positions of Daniel Webster, have shown them- 
selves to be, in heart and spirit, too vile to be reach- 
ed or judged by human indignation, and as governed 
by a kind of religion that is of itself the highest evi~ 
dence of the possibility of total depravity. 

Resolved, That this Society i the im- 
portance of, and will co-operate in sustaining the ‘ One 
Hundred Conventions,’ for which provision was 
made at the recent N. E. A. 8. Convention, and of 
which this Essex county anniversary is to be consid- 
ered the first ; and we do most earnestly hope that 
the friends of liberty in the New England States will 
endeaver to make them of all that consequence which 
the importance of the enterprise justifies and de- 
mands, 

Mr. Pillsbury addressed the meeting on the subject 
of worship. Men begin in theology just where they 
ought to end: God is the last subject for the mind to 
grasp. ‘The proper study of mankind is man.’ The 
salvation of the soul is not the first thing to be at- 
tended to; we must begin by serving the body. 

The God of this people, of Andover, and of our 
churches, is only aslave-hunter. _ We are called blas- 
phemers, and we are blasphemers of such a God. 
Can it be that believers in such a being know any 
thing of the true God? Had we not better study 
human nature a little more? 

What are our churches? Only forts and garrisons 
for defending ourselves and attacking other sects. 
God does not need our temples or worship. We take 
the means of sustaining and helping God’s chil- 
dren, and build with them splendid temples for him. 
Is that honoring him? 

Mr. P. went into an analysis of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist and Freewill Baptist Churches, both claiming to 
be anti-slavery, and showed the boast to be false. 
They permit their communicants to vote under a 
pro-slavery government, and for slaveholders and 
their abettors, while they discipline them for singing 
songs! That is American religion. 

After remarks by several other persons, the meeting 
adjourned till the afternoon. 

ArTERNooN Session. 

Met at 2 o’clock ; the President in the chair. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following 
persons as officers for the ensuing year :— 


President—JAMES N. BUFFUM, of Lynn. 

Vice Presidents—Eliza J. Kenny, Thomas T. Stone, 
of Salem ; Warren Low, of Essex ; Benjamin A. Hop- 
kins, of Lawrence; Nathan Webster, of Haverhill ; 
Ebenezer Jenkins, of Andover; and Moses Wright, 
of Georgetown. 

Recording Seeretary—B. H. Clark, of Essex. 

Corresponding “Secretary—D. 8, Whitney, of Bev- 
erly. 

Treasurer—Eliza J. Kenny, of Salem. 

Auditor—Jonathan Buffum, of Lynn. 

Executive Ci ittee—Abner Sanger, Gertrude Bar- 
ret, and Eli F. Burnham, of Danvers ; John Bailey, of 
Lynn ; Theodore G. Elliot, of Georgetown, and James 
Babcock and Joseph H. Putnam, of Salem. 


Voted, to adopt the report of the Committee. 

Mr. Pillsbury then addressed the mecting on the 
firmness and durability of the anti-slavery movement. 
Often killed, it always revived and-arose again by the 
third day, and ‘very early in the morning’! It is 
founded on indestructible principle. 

Mr. P. spoke at length of the wickedness of the 
church ; of its fellowshipping the most godless of our 
land ; of its enervating effect upon all reforms and re- 
formers it touched, and showed that all periods of re- 
vival in the country had been the precursor of in- 
creased national profligacy ; and concluded by prov- 
ing the anti-slavery cause the really Christian move- 
ment of this age, and the only harbinger of a coming 
millennium. : 

Rey. Elam Burnham said he was once an aboli- 
tionist. He becam2 convinced from the Bible that 
God had devised a method to liberate all men. They 
expected this in 1843; but they had been disappoint- 
ed, and now they thought it best to wait God’s time ! 
Mr. Burnham thought the slavery of the mind 
worse than chattelism ! 

Mr. Buffum replied that we cannot do all things at 
once, and nothing calls for present action more than 
this. Adjourned till 6 o’clock. 

Eventnec Sessron. 

The President took the chair at 6 o’clock, and the 
meeting was opened with a song. 

Mr. B. H. Clark then spoke of the idea that God 
will in due time abolish slavery, and showed that it 
is man’s work, not God’s; demanded to know where 
and when God had ever emancipated a slave, and 
how any man was to know that God ever intended to 
destroy American slavery. He considered this idea 

‘a skulking place for cowardly and two-faced priests 
and professors. 

Several speakers made remarks on the same topic. 

Mr. Buffum addressed the meeting at some length, 
showing that the religious community considered 
anti-slavery labor a special desecration of the Sab- 
bath. 

Mr. Pillsbury introduced the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the recent decision of the National 
Division of the Sons of Temperance, which excludes 
from membership in that body all persons of color, 
however worthy and virtuous their character, brands 
that body as so infected with the spirit of tyranny and 
proscription, so allied to that brutal and barbarous 
public sentiment which in this country holds so many 
millions in slavery, that to countenance it would be 
shame, to unite with it would be crime, and not to 
expose and oppose it would be a most unpardonable 
want of fidelity on the part of the friends of the 
slave. 

Mr. P. showed that this action of the Sons of Tem- 
perance was caused by the general corruption of sen- 
timent on this subject. They pandered, as the news- 
papers and the reporters do, to the appetite of the 
people. ’ 

Mr. P. spoke to the other resolutions; of the flagi- 
tiousness of the private and public conduct of mem- 
bers of Congress ; of the infamy of Daniel Webster's 
course, too great for even the Whigs to bear patient- 
ly ; and of the Andover Doctors of Theology as fit 
compeers for him in wickedness and disgrace. 

Mr. Pillsbury’s resolutions were then submitted to 
the meeting, and adopted. 

The Convention was then concluded by all singing, 
‘Come join the abolitionists,’ &c., and adjourned, to 
hold its next quarterly meeting at Salem. 

Although the weather was very unfavorable dur- 
ing the whole of Sunday, yet the Convention had full 
meetings throughout. No disturbance occurred; in 
fact, a deep interest was apparent in all, and the 
meetings were both pleasant and profitable. 

B. H. CLARK, Ree. Sec. 

Norice. It was the intention to have published, 
as heretofore, the contributions made at the Abing- 
ton Convention, with the names of the contributors. 
But, as only a part of the names were taken by the 
collectors, it is thought best not to publish them. 
The whole amount of the collections was $94 17. 
—-S. May JR. tte ook 
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ter District, S. C., and received a few months since. 


Resolved, That the cause of liberty and justice has | 


ville, Sump- 


The startling intelligence is announced by the tele- 
graph, that President Taylor expired at Washington 
on Tuesday night last, at thirty-five minutes past 10 
o’-clock, after a very short illness of dinrrna, ending 
in congestion of the brain. The Vice President and 
Cabinet, the Mayor, and Marshal of the District, the 
attending physicians, and his family, surrounded his 
bed. Consciousness returned before his death, and 
he recognized the members of his family. His last 
words were‘ I am not aftaid to die. I have done 
my duty. My only regret is, in leaving those who 
are dear to me.” Whether he died an unrepentant 
slaveholder remains to be seen. We have no room 
for further particulars. His death at this peculiar cri- 
sis in the affairs of the nation will create a profound 
sensation. ‘The Vice President, Millard Filmore, is 
of course his succéssor. We fear that he is not the 
man for the present emergency. 

TreMENDous ConPLAGRATION IN PHILADELPHIA. — 
A fire broke out in Philadelphia, at 4 1-2 o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon, with most destructive and melan- 
choly results. It originated in a store on North 
Delaware Avenue, entirely consuming every thing 
through to Water street. ‘The section overwhelmed by 
the fire was densely populated,some of the houses con- 
taining from twenty to thirty families. An explosion 
of gunpowder and saltpetre took place in the store 
where the fire originated, with appalling consequences. 
From thirty to forty persons were killed, and many 
others seriously wounded by the falling timbers, 
bricks, &c. The total loss of property, as near as can 
at present be estimated, is upwards of one million of 
dollars, From three to four hundred houses were 
destroyed. The scene of conflagration presents the 
most melancholy aspect. Many are wandering among 
the ruins who have lost their all; and others, who 
have been robbed of parents, or children, or friends, 
are searching amid the smouldering ashes for some 
relic of the loved and lost, The sufferings of those 
thus suddenly bereft of home and friends must be 
of the most afflicting character. 


TO DEFRAY EXPENSES OF THE NEW ENG- 











LAND A. S, CONVENTION. 


Amount previously acknowledged, $37 00 
Elizabeth S. Preston, New Ipswich, N. H,, 1 00 
A. M. Chase, Canton, Mass., 1 00 
J. C. Hanchett, Syracuse, N. Y., 2 00 
Joel Fisher, Bendersville, Pa., 0 50 
Jacob Leonard, E. Bridgewater, Mass., 0 50 
Alden Sampson, Charlestown, do., 1 00 
Joseph Philbrick, Seabrook, N. H., 2 00 
L, Hall, Anthony Village, R. L., 1 00 
Lemuell Hall, Fall River, Mass., 1 00 
Joshua Spooner, Worcester, * 1 00 
A Friend, 2 00 


te We are happy to announce the completion of 
the amount required to cover all the expenses of the 
Convention. 

=" The Liberator takes us to task for stating that 
some remarks were made in the Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion against the Bible, and pronounces the charge 
‘false and slanderous.’ We have no disposition to do 
injustice, or misrepresent any set of men, especially 











named places:— 
BERLIN, (Worcester County.) 
[This meeting will be altended by Staincey S. Fos 


rex and Samver Max, Jr.] 
PAWTUCKET, (R. I.) ; 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, July 13 and 14. 

[This Convention will be attended by Wa. Luovp 
Garuison, Cuances C. Bunteron, and Parker Priis- 
Bury. ]} ‘ 

MILFORD, (Worcester County.) ; 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, July 20 and 21. 

[This Convention will be attended by Caames C. 

Burteion, 8. S. Fosrsn,; and Samven Max, Jr.) 
SOUTH HINGHAM, (Plymouth County.) 
Sunday, July 28. : 

[This meeting will be held in the Congregational 
(Unitarian) meeting-house, and is to be attended by 
Panker Pitispury and N, H. Wurrine.] 

ANDOVER, (Essex County.) =~ 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, July 27 and 28. 
t= Particulars in future papers. 





ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 
(= Lonine Moony, and Joun Auten, a fugitive 
slave, recently from Maryland, will lecture on slavery 


in : 

West Acton, Friday, July 12. 
Leominster, Sat. and Sun., 13 and 14. 
Fitchburg, Monday, “ 15. 
Westminster, Tuesday, “ 16, 
Princeton, Wednesday, “ 17. 
Hubbardston, Thursday, “ 18. 
Templeton, Friday, “ 19. 
Gardner, Saturday and Sunday, “ 20 and2!. 
Ashburnham, Monday, “ 22. 





LECTURES AT NORTHAMPTON. 

Ws. Luoyp Garrison will lecture in the Town 
Hall, at Northampton, on Sunday, 21st inst., forenoon, 
afternoon and evening, om Peaee, Anti-Slavery, and 
the Popular Tests of Picty. 





LECTURE AT PROVIDENCE, 


A lecture on Slavery will be delivered in Provi- 
dence on Sunday evening next, commencing at a 
quarter before 6 o’clock, by Wm. Lloyd Garrison of 
Boston. 





NOTICE 

The Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society will hold a 
special meeting in the Congregational Church at 
South Hingham, on Sunday, July 28, 1850. The 
third session of the meeting will be held at 5 o'clock. 

Parker Pillsbury, N. H. Whiting, and others, will 
be present on the occasion. ‘ 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
H. H. Brienam, Secretary. 





THE PRISONER. 


John M. Spear will preach in the Universalist 
meeting-house in Pawtucket, next Sunday, on the 
Duty of Society to the Prisoner. 





gentlemen for whom we entertain the highest respect 
In giving an account of the doings of the Convention, 
we felt it to be our duty to express opposition to a 
very few sentiments we heard uttered, while express- 
ing our hearty concurrence in most that was said, es- 
pecially by Messrs. Garrison, Phillips and Quincy. 

When we see a person come forward, uncalled for, 
to address a meeting, sneer at and deride the religious 
convictions of the community, representing these reli- 
gious convictions and opinions as hindrances to the 
spread of anti-slavery sentiments, and when we hear 
him censure a previous speaker for referring to a Bi- 
ble fact, without saying that he did not believe it, we 
think the cause of the slave would be much benefitted 
by his silence. That is our opinion; and whenever 
we hear such flippant talk by persons not distin- 
guished by soundness of judgment, or any other 
quality, we shall say what we think of it.—Boston 
Republican. 3 

(= We could not suppose that the Republican in- 
tended to malign the Convention; but the original 
charge was a very broad one—thus: ‘ There isa class 
of men that may fitly be designated malignant philan- 
thropists. These men usually flock to meetings of this 
description, where they can ¥ent their malignity upon 
something. We do not wish to see the cause of the 
liberation of 3,000,000 of men retarded by the insane 


upon the Bible.’ Now the charge is reduced in its 
application to a single person, and even he is not 
named, as he ought to be, in fairness; and who he 
is we are left to conjecture in vain; but perhaps we 
did not hear the speaker referred to. All we desire 
is, that no injustice may be done to the Convention, 
which cannot be held responsible for the peculiar 
views of any one on its platform. 





{S" The following sneering, scurrilous report ap- 
peared in the Boston Courier a few wecks since. Its 
proper department is the ‘ Refuge of Oppression.’ It 
we knew the names of the persons composing this Sub- 
Committee, we would publish them in very legible 


is an evidence of the growing self-respect of the col- 
ored citizens of Boston. Tney will yet have their rights, 


Surrn Scnoot. At the meeting of the Grammar 
School Committee on Tuesday evening, the following 
report was submitted by Mr. N. C. Betton, in behalf 
of the Sub-Committee of the Smith School :— 

The Smith School [colored] has been visited by one 
of the Sub-Committee, four several times during the 
present term. On two occasions, the number of pu- 
pils present was, twenty: on one occasion, twenty- 
two ; and on the last occasion, the 3d of May, the 
number was twenty-four, and the School was then 
examined. 

The order of the School has greatly improved un- 
der the present teacher. 

The first class was said to contain eight pupils. 
When called up for examination, four appeared. Two 
did tolerably well. Thesecond class was said to con- 
tain twelve scholars, but only three appeared on 
call. Oneof them did very well. The third class 
was said to contain eight pupils. Six appeared—two 
of them did well ; the others did not appear to know 
anything respecting which they were questioned. 

The fourth class could not answer any question put 
to them. 

Eighteen hundred dollars is the amount paid to 
two teachers for this amount of instruction. 

It is well known that an influence has been exerted 
to render the colored population dissatisfied with this 
school, simply because it is specially appropriated to 
their use. No other objection to the school is known 
to exist. This influence, by inducing the colored 
population to withdraw the children from the school, 
is doing great injury to them. 

The abolitionists, so called, have crawled into this 
modern Eden, and tempted the modern Eves to eat 
of the fruit of the tree of vanity; and they have 
tempted their Adams, who have also eaten, but have 
not discovered the nakedness which their present 
course will entail upon their children. ‘They conduct 
like the enraged rattlesnake. When he cannot bite 
his disturbers, he inserts his deadly fang into his own 
body ; or, in conformity with the decision of the Dute) 
Justice, they bite their own noses off. 

i of conduct t be changed, it wil 

be for this Board to consider whether the male teache: 
cannot be dipensed with, as a female teacher is be 

lieved to be amply competent to teach any thing ther 

is there taught, or that the scholars are capable 
learni 


It is believed that the tax-payers of Boston wi 
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of time, merely to gratify the whims of a few indi 
viduals. Yet an effort should be made to induce th 
colored to it by the advantages no" 
offered to t and to counteract the injurious influ 

now leading them astray, and it is pro 





C. M. C. (Ky.) . You are right. A blunder we 





type. The languishing condition of the Smith School | 


ravings of fellows who wish to spit their venom out | 





made by us in casting the account. 











“DRS. CLARK & PORTER'S 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA. 


NEW CERTIFICATES. 


Sourn Reapiva, May, 1850. 
Dus. Crank & Porter; 

Gentlemen,—Although any testimony on my part 
to the wonderful effects of your Panacea upon my 
system may be thought a mere newspaper advertise- 
ment, yet I cannot but feel it due to you, your medi- 
cine, and those like afflicted, to make the following 
statement of my protracted sickness. 

The past six years have been years of suffering 
caused by scrofula. I have had severe palpitations 
of the heart, have been dropsical, have had a bad 
cough, and severe painein my side and shoulder. I 
applied to a physician, who gave me,some relief, but 
not permanent. I consulted another, who cured my 
cough, but still the pain in my side, &c., troubled me 
as before. About two years ago, I had an attack of 
Neuralgia, which completely prostrated me, and gave 
me intense suffering. For nearly two years I was 
confined to. my bed, attended during the time by a 
skilful physician, whose medicine only alleviated my 
severest pain, but did not reach the foundation of my 
disease. I still remained in a bad condition, and my 
case was thought to be an incurable one. 

As a last resort, I was advised to put myself under 
your care, and having faithfully persevered in the 
use of the Panacea, I have gained very rapidly, and am 
able to be about all the time; feel less and less of 
the Neuralgia, and hope, by continuing the medicine, 
to be permanently cured. 

ROXANA J. UPHAM. 


Boston, Jan. 17, 1850. 
Dns. Crank & Porter: 

Gentlemen,—I have tried your Panacea, so highly 
appreciated by the afflicted for its excellent medical 
virtues, and can truly say that it has produced a won- 
derful change on me for the better, For several 

ears, my general health has been decidedly bad. I 
ave been troubled with pa! ion of the heart, gen- 
eral weakness, dyspepsia, sluggish circulation, poor 
appetite, and a tendency to pulmonary disease, in 
consequence of which I have, for many months, been 
unable to attend to my domestic duties. I have used 
a great variety of medicines prescribed by physi- 
cians and advertised in the papers, but I cannot say 
that I have derived the least benefit from them. 
Nothing has reached my case like the Anti-Scrofu- 
lous Panacea. I am quite strong, have a good appe- 
tite, feel in good spirits, and am in every respect a 
renovated person. I believe your medicine is the 
greatest discovery of the age. Many of my acquaint- 
ances have taken it, with the most beneficial results. 
ELIZA H. WHITE, 
No. 4 Hollis Place. 
Watrnam, May, 1850. 
Drs. Crank & Porter: 

Gentlemen,—I have been troubled many years with 
Leprosy and Salt Rheum. For the last three years, 
the humor has given me much pain and distress, es- 
pecially in cold weather, or when I had taken too 
much exercise. It would then break out, and be at- 
tended with such a burning and itching sensation 
that I could hardly endure it. I have tried every 
thing, almost, to cure it. Have taken Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla, and other advertised medicines, have 
been under the care of skilful physicians, but nothing 
has given me more than temporary relicf. I was in- 
duced, at last, to try your medicine, which has been 
so much extolled for the cure of humors, and havi 
given it a fair trial, I consider myself better than 
have been for many years. Nothing thus far has 
given me so much benefit. The humor upon my legs, 
which was the most afflicting te me, has entirely gone 
off by the use of the Panacea. I regard it as a great 
discovery, and I would ‘cheerfully recommend all 
afflicted with Serofulous Humors, &c., to try it. I 
will give any one further information who desires 
to see me. PRENTICE SHERMAN. 





DRS. CLARK & PORTER’S 
Cholera and Diarrhea Cordial, 


i 


It is a remedy which the former 


m of the Chole- 
wed to ; 
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For the Liberator. 
DANIEL’S MISSION—A VISION. 
« But for all these things, God will bring thee into 
sudgment.’ 
Rake up musty Constitutions, 
Settle it by precedent— 
All these ancient institutions 
Ancient are in their intent. 


Learn the meaning of the framers— 
Let the ancient landmarks stand— 
These ‘fanatical’ declaimers 
Should not agitate the land! 


Men begin to settle questions, 
(By what standard who can tell?) 
Constitutional suggestions 
Disregarding—is it well * 


Wiser than the wisdom written 
By our famed far-sighted sires,] 
Philanthropically smitten, 
Sound they anti-slavery lyres ! 


We must stop this ‘ agitation’ ! 
Freedom's ery contrive to still! 
Where's the * quiet of our nation’ ? 
Compromise and Mason’s bill! ! 


‘ Higher than the Constitution’ 
Can they find a ‘ binding rule’? 
Where will end the sad confusion 
Of the anti-slavery school? 
CONCLUSION. 
Having spent my life ‘expounding,’ 
If my toil ha not been gain, 
Comes to me a thought astounding: 
Gracious God! I've lived in vain! 
OHAROIT. 
—_—_@——— 
From the Ohio Journal. 
LINES 
On reading Webster's Speech on Clay's Compromise Res- 
olutions. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Now hath the North Star fallen! now the gleaming 
That cheered the nation with its matchless light, 
Is dimmed—forever dimmed; nor can the beaming 

Of other days restore its radiance bright. 


He of the mighty heart and brain, whese teaching 
Has been for Justice, Truth and Liberty, 

Now, with polluted lip, is boldly preaching— 
‘Man shall not let his brother-man go free!- 


Hz, who on Bunker's height hath told the story 
Of our forefathers, struggling, true and brave, 

Now turns him from the tale of dimless glory, 
To plead the master’s cause against the slave. 


Hz, who long years ago, so proudly, boldly, 
Withered the Carolinian in his pride, 

Now on the friends of freedom turns him coldly, 
And, with the oppressor, ranks him side by side. 


He, the proud man of genius, wealth and letters, 
The pampered favorite of the public care, 

What recks ux of the galling chains and fetters ? 
What knows fe of a mother’s dark despair? 


Yet nx hath sons and daughters! (spare them,Heaven!) 
If they for one short year should feel the wrong 

And anguish with which other hearts are riven,— 
How it would rouse him like a giant strong ! 


Make the ‘ peculiar institution’ crumble 
Into the dust, and, with resistless might, 

Lead forth the North,—a countless host,—to humble 
The chivalry that tramples on the right! 


Does such a MAN as Webster think the tinging 
That Nature's law has giverf to the skin, 

Can make the spirit bow with servile cringing, 
And shut out all the godlike from within? 


No! Justice, Truth and Mercy have departed, 
Turned by Ambition from that once proud soul ; 
And uz, the strong, the great, the lion-hearted, ~ 

Hath fallen ere he reached the wished-for goal! 


Ho! heroes of the South! rouse! give your minion 
Another Hundred Thousand! He is brave ! 
Ah, pay him well, and a will help you pinion 
The sou, and Bony too, of every slave. 
. + . . . * 


WessTer was once a man—his country’s glory, 
And all the future with his fame seemed big— 
He's now his lips, not mine, have told the story— 
‘ A Massachusetts- Marshfield~Taylor Whig !’ 
Mount Airy, March, 1850. 
———~—— 
From the Independent Democrat. 


‘GOD AND LIBERTY.’ 
Poor Mexico! oppressed with cares, 
And struggling to be free, 
The motto that she nobly bears 
Is, ‘God and Liberty.’ 
And yet with coldness and disdain, 
We look upon her now— 
While on our neck is Slavery’s chain, 
Its guilt upon our brow. 





In our self-righteousness we kneel, 
For worshippers are we; 

The contrast we might deeply feel 
Is, ‘God and Slavery.’ 

The Holy Bible in one hand, 
The other grasps a chain, 

That we an equal chance might stand, 
Let God or Satan reign. 


Our boasted Freedom is our shame, 
We cherish Slavery first; 

And long wil! cling unto our name 
Its deep and withering curse. 

God says, ‘ Let the oppressed go free, 
And every yoke be broken -’ 

We will not hear the voice, nor see 
The form that thus has spoken. 


Those that are spoiled in other climes 
Are welcomed to our soil, 

While millions here, all free from crimes, 
In bitter bondage toil; 

And still we look upon the West, 
And our possessions there: 

On that fair land must the oppressed 
Their endless burdens bear? 

But-thus it will not always be, 

az righteous God bears sway ; 

Our nation sometime wil! be free, 
Though we the iime delay. 

Strive as we may the curse to spread 
Upon our wide domain, 

Though to success we now are led, 
It yet will be in vain. 

God reigns on earth—then woe to those 
Who would subvert his will! 

The ways of darkness that they choose, 
Must be their torment still. 

‘When we shall walk in Freedom's ways, 
Our slaves will all go free; 

Then we our joyful songs can raise 
To ‘God and Liberty.’ sais 


2 











Sclections.. 


ta The pages of the Liberator will bear witness, 
that where we have published one column of pane- 
gyric of abolitionists, we have given ten columns of 
censuce of their principles and measures. We may 
therefore be pardoned for complying with a request to 
give the following generous and high-wrought eulo- 
gium a place in the Liberator. 





From the Woonsocket Patriot. 


A THOUGHT OR TWO ABOUT THE LATE 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


BY 8. M. HOBBS. 


The late Anti-Slavery Convention, held in Boston, 
was one of the most distinguished and efficient ever 
convened in the country. Whether-we look at its 
measures, its men, or its discussions, we come to 
one and the same conclusion. It was signally mark- 
ed by valor, mind, energy, union, purpose, heart, soul, 
life. Its meetings from day to day were a series of 
active and efficient effort, directed by plan, principle, 
love, devotion, earnestness. When such are the 
elements of a body of men, it need not be wondered 
that its result will mark, historize the time. 

The sterling ability—the chivalric fortitade—the 
mental xcumen—the talent at extempore oratory— 
the powers at argamentation—the manly eloquence 
of the heart as well as of the head and tongue, were 
indeed admirable, and we think were never surpassed 
by any assembly of any kind or nature in the country. 

Among those who took an active part in the exer- 
cises were Theodore Parker, Garrison, Quincy, May, 
Wright, Burleigh, Walker, Foster, Pillsbury, and a 
host of genial spirits that our at this speedy 
writing does not recall, There was Theodore Par- 
ker, stern, earnest, manly, pregaant with thought and 
eloquence, driving home his facts and logic ina way 
the unbiased mind could not turn them aside ;— 
Garrison, that tower of intellectual energy and moral 
courage, full of sound reason and robust argument, 
easy, graceful, quiet, cool—yet strong, determined, 
forcible, stout, kind ;—May—precise, solid, intellec- 
tual, clear, epigrammatic, irresistible—with a head 
tinely marked and as finely filled ;—Quincy, the pol- 
ished, sensible, terse, quick-eyed, suasive, woken 
orator ;— Wright, the strong-brained, bold-hearted, 
daring-tongued, nervous, maseuline—pnisating with 
impulsive energy, iron-hooped logic, spirit, soul, pur- 
pose ;—Wal)ker—easy, natural, manly, life-like, light, 
sound, forcible, expressive, hardy ;—Burlei rans- 
parent, cool,argumentative, ardent, full of pith, bottom, 
proportion, devotedness, candor, kindness ;—Foster— 
eloquent, crammed with expression, chivalric, intel- 
ligent, able, thought-flowing, zealous, immovable, 
studious ;—Pillsbury--massive, straight-forward, cool, 
steady, plain, purposeful—panoplied with fact, argu- 
ment, reason—abounding in the very meat and con- 
centration of common sense—hardy, manly, energet- 
ic, efficient, But our limits and purpose forbid cha- 
racterizing the various speakers. ‘They are all cap- 
ital subjects for individual articles, 

The importance of this convention is not to be 
measured by common lines. That it was important, 
we need only instance its object and the men engaged 
in it. Whatever opinions there may be about the 
method of removing Slavery from our Jand, there is 
hardly a man of the least brain, principle or humanity, 
that is not absolutely convinced that it ought to be 
removed, and that most speedily. God, man, the 
interests of all that is humane, true, holy and right, 
demand it. This is plain to every person not a fool. 
It is self-evident, and needs no illustration or words. 
The man who will rot admit it, will not be admitted 
to be a man. Compared with this, the objects for 
which parties are commonly instituted and perpetuat- 
ed, are light and purposeless. Free trade or the 
tariff, the distribution of the Jand money, or national 
banks, are insignificant and paltry by the side of a 
race of human beings who have neither life, breath, 
limb, speech, thought, or will of their own. In a 
word, no organization ever formed since the world 
began, has been consecrated by so high and noble 
an object; and no party has ever existed whose 
actual and positive importance could at all be com- 
pared with it. 

The effect which this and similar conventions have 
had and are haying on the public opinion of the coun- 
try is significant and ominous. Its power is irresisti- 
bly felt, though not always acknowledged, through- 
out the land. The general sentiment bends to, and 
is acted upon it in a measure and to an extent few 
are aware, who have not made a thoughtful study of 
the subject. The state, church, parties, are swayed 
and awed by it; and though frequently affectin 
contempt and treating with sarcasm, sneers, an 
gibes, its men and movements, yet each year wit- 
nesses these same parties, sects, &c., the originators 
of overtures and compromises, aJl which are so many 
steps on Anti-Slavery ground. If so contemptible, 
so feeble, so fanatical, so wild, so foolish and insane, 
why are they appealed to, and reasoned with, and es- 
sayed to be engrafted into other political fields and 
parties? Surely, so insignificant a body of men 
would be but dead weights—mere millstones on the 
neck of any party. 

It is not strange that the Anti-Slavery organization 
has this powerful effect on the mind of the commu- 
nity. It is one of the most natural results that could 
be expected. There are two sound and_sufficient 
reasons for this. First, the great Object itself; 
secondly, the Men of extraordinary ability, ener, 
and perseverance that are gathered around it. In 
these two elements we find the sequel, the philosophy 
of the power that has built up, stren ed, and 
made healthy this body ; and it is these elements, in 
their steady and irresistible action, that now wield a 
power on the general sentiment of the country, that 
is feared by one section of the land as much as it is 
admired by the other. We repeat, that these con- 
ventions affect the public opinion to a measureless 
extent. This opinion alters and shifts its position 
every year, to get into the geniality and reason of 
the advancing light, Men see, feel, act; and every 
motion wafis them on these same Anti-Slavery 
grounds. They can’t help it. Reason, common sense, 
hamanity, duty, religion, our noblest interests and 
aspirations, hope, God, will be obeyed. {If men 
think with their brains, consciences, souls, conce 
tions of right and justice, they must come to right 
conclusions and right grounds—to these grounds. 

No one who attended this convention could but 
be impressed with the fact that the Anti-Slavery 
party is having a most rapid, energetic, and healthy 
—- The crowds that filled the capacious 

elodeon for three consecutive days and evenings— 
the eager, active, entire, absorbing interest that 
pervaded, filled the very respectable, high-minded 
and intelligent attendan’ constant pleasure 
with which the people sat through this long series of 
hours, when there was so much to attract and distract 
general attention—these and other numerous facts, 
tell a story of vigorous growth we will not attempt 
to amplify. It speaks in tones not to be misunder- 
stood or evaded, that the country is not only simply 
thinking, day-dreaming, but acting on this stupendous 
movement of the age. Here were men not only 
from our own sturdy, full-shod, rock-bound New 
England, but from the far West, the land of the 
magnificent river and lake, the home of eager life, of 
pulsating energy, of modern light, panty cit the seat 
of the chivalrous and daring young rica ; and 
here, too, were eager hearts from the Northern cliffs 
and bold mountains and clear airs of neighborin 
Canada. Even voices from the distant South ming] 
in the gladdening harmony. 


No haman strength can stay this Anti-Slavery 


ts forces gather stronger and stron 
Men of faith, and heart, and are rallying 
around its sacred standard. The strong, steady, 
cheering light of the nearing its meridian. 
The crisis a cause goes bravely on. 
Hopes and hearts beat high. The ime i 


rapidly coming. Slav 
=o i, Heaven be ae 
QG> Tue Senrivet, published at Lawrence, has 


been heretofore conducted with ability and discre- 
tion, as a neutral paper, leaning to the side of free- 


every day. 


time is 





From the New Englander of June 29. 

THE SONS OP TEMPERANCE. 
Boston, June 24, 1850. 

Messrs Eprrors :— he gtX, 


In ‘of the 22d inst., while 

septhiameseaniiiaibel of the National Diviens a 

to the admission of colered persons into the Order, 

you seem to infer that such action amounted to a 

laration that no negro be i 
erat Shenanhier 


gh ft confess ina less questionable way, 
i made its appearance be- 
fore us, in the midst of great harmony, at our sixth 
annuel session. It was referred to the Committee on 
the state of the Order. The report uf that Commit- 
ee dy Le toc ae ings of 
that session, and in these words:—‘That, in their 

inion, it is unwise and impolitic for the National 
Division to take any action in the premises” The 
report was adopted by almost a unanimous vote, 
thereby leaving every Grand Division to act upon 
this matter as its own views of policy and propriety 
might dictate. Nevertheless, from the same State— 
and thata free State, too—came up a voice appeal- 
ing from the action of the Grand Division of Ohio, 
and asking of the Nationa} Division ‘to decide upon 
the admission of and to adopt some uniform 
rule in the premises.’ The Southern tes, in 
the meantime, say nothing. Occupied with the in- 
terests of the Order, and, through it, the advance- 
ment of the reform, they bring into it no sectional 
prejudices. They urge, in this respect, no claims 
which could well be supposed might emanate from 
such a source. They are silent on this question. 
The appeal from Ohio is read and referred to a prop- 
er Committee. On that Committee are two Southern- 
ers and three Northerners. Now for their report. 
What does it say? Does it declare that no negro 
shall become a member of the Order? No. Does 
it ask that any law shall be enacted to force Grand 
and Subordinate Divisions to exclude negroes? No. 
Does it demand that the Constitution shall be chang- 
ed or the action of the sixth annual session be an- 
nulled? No. Then what does it ask? Simply 
that the N. D. recommend, in view of the excited state 
of the public mind by the alleged philanthropy of the 
North, and the interests of the South, ‘that the ad- 
mission of negroes be declared improper and illegal.’ 
The Southern members did not ask for a change in 
the Constitution to suit the South at the expense of 
the North. They did not as a body even ask for 
this recommendation. The report was adopted, the 
recommendation has gone forth, ‘ and thus ends this 
strange and eventful history.’ 

Without wishing to say anything upon the pro- 
propriety of such a course in view ofall the circum- 
stances, I may be permitted to add that the inferences 
to which your strictures lead are not conformable to 
the record of the case ; and as a member of the Or- 
der, I respectfully ask a dispassionate review of the 
sentiments you have expressed. Let a true’construc- 
tion be placed upon the action of the National Divis- 
ion upon this vexed question, and to the liberal mind I 
think the appeal in behalf of such action wil] not be 
made in vain. Yours, &c., 


PHILIP 8S. WHITE. 





From the New Englander of July 6. 
THE QUESTION OF COLOR, AGAIN. 


The more we reflect upon the recent action of the 
National Division, in its design to exclude colored 
men from the Order, the more we are convinced of 
its injustice, its inhumanity, its hypocrisy. Wheth- 
er regarded as a mere quibble of legislation, that 
means nothing in reality——an act which gives our 
Southern brethren opportunity to interpret it as they 
wish, while Northern men can disregard it because 
not affecting the Constitution, —and this is the 
ground taken (and we are sorry for the want of hon- 
esty it displays) by our friend, Bro. Philip S. White, 
—or whether viewed as a Pay measure, which 
shall for all time be the fixed rule of the Order, it is 
equally discreditable, unworthy of the spirit of the 
present age, and inconsistent with all the professions 
of the fraternity. 

We regard any and all action upon this subject of 
admission of members, further than to leave to each 
Grand Division to regulate the matter as the Consti- 
tution, on its face, may require, as wholly beyond the 
jurisdiction of the National Division. To argue the 
point at issue logically, we may say, that by the Con- 
stitution, all men of good moral character are eligible 
to the Order. By the action of which we complain, 
the interpretation given to that instrument is either 
that all colored men are immoral, or that they are not 
men. The first proposition (touse the language of 
another) is absurd, and would not be voted by the 
most abject slave in or out of Congress that ever 
kissed the dust before his Southern masters. The 
second is not only absurd and wicked, but self-con- 
tradictory. Itis too presumptuous to be endured. 
When God has made al) nations of one blood, who 
has empowered this body, or any bedy, to decide that 
the ro is not aman? If the vote were binding, 
and if this denial of human rights thereby became a 
principle of the Order, many of our Divisions would 
cease to exist.’ To argue the point further, (with 
still the use of the language of another,) ‘ this vote is 
contrary to a grand and fuadamental doctrine of the 
Order, the equality of man. It overthrows that noble 
principle, and sets up the meanest species of aristoc- 
racy. Those who heard Gen. Cary’s eloquent de- 
fence of equality and brotherhood, as existing among 
the Sons, might well be surprised that the action of 
the Order was so different from their words.’ 

What a spectacle is presented to the world by this 
action. in the enlightened city of Boston, in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, of a professedly phi- 
lanthropic institation! And how will the record 
read across the water, in old England, whitherward 
all eyes are turned to watch the advance and success 
of the Order? Will the men who have done more 
than all others, by their beneficent legislation and 
humane treatment of flying fugitives, to remove the 
heavy burden of prejadice from the colored race, 
enter readily intoa fraternity which, though in every 
other feature commendable, denies the hamanity of 
the race? Wethink not. And how will the masses 
of the British Provinces on this continent,—they who 
have imitated and drank in all that was worthy in the 
sentiments and “ee of their father-land,—how 
will they receive this blow at a cherished principle, 
one they have ever held sacred? We were told, in 
the eloquent language of the retiring Most Worthy 
Patriarch, and the no less gifted utterance of the 
Chairman of the Committee on the State of the Or- 
der reiterated the sentiment, that the Order knew no 
North, no South; and yet, scarce was the echo of 
their voices inaudible, ere they, with seventy-two 
others, aided, by deliberate vote, to longer contine a 
prejudice engendered and fostered only by, and the 
mes ees of, the iniquitous institution of the 

uth ! 

And this Lap omer it one deserving the coun- 
tenance of a fraternity like ours? Far from it—and 
why? Because, aside from the injustice of contem- 
ning a fellow-being for that which is beyond his 
control or desire,—the crime of ‘a skin not colored 
like our own,’—we inflict a wound upon hearts sen- 
sitive as the white man’s to all that ins to posi- 
tion, character, respectability and influence. The 
free colored race at the North presents a far different 
phase from that at the South—yet our Nationa! Di- 
vision makes no distinction, but places all indiscrim- 
inately beneath its ban of excommunication. We, 
here at the North, witness with pleasure the hercu- 
lean efforts the colored population are making to el- 
evate themselves in the scale of being. We are not 


ves 
law; that 





dom. The last number announces the advent of a 
new editor, by the name of Howard. He may be the} 
author of the Gleason " * The 
pesca por pa aya He is iS death on 
‘ni elevation to ena- 
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And 

is asked of us as due to of our Or- 

! Isthe issue a justone? No! Shall we 
grant the request? “Never! never! seven! ‘« 


them then intimate, either b iti instructions or 
simple request, as may be. deemed most politic, to 
their representatives in the Grand Division of their 
respective States, the course wish them to 
rsue at the F pag vga Bom The Grand 


point will be gained ; if not, then leave the Order, we 
advise, without hesitancy, and our sympathies, out 
al influence, and our press, shal go with you, 

are prepared for this sacrifice,—for, in view of 
ail the instrumentalities for good which our Order 


we do esteem it a sacrifice to leave it from 
any cause whatever,—preferring rather to hold fast 
to princi than ise right, justice, and 


humanity, as we must do to even feebly aid in sus- 
taining an institution which countenances the dis- 
franchisement of a large portion of the human race. 
Are Massachusetts and New England prepared to go 
with us? 

During the past week, we have been flooded 
with communications on this subject. A desire to 
show the real feeling of the at the North 
prompts us to insert them all entire, but want of room 
necessarily forbids. We shall, nevertheless, make 
mention of all that may be forwarded to us, with as 
copious extracts as our space will allow. We trust 
that every Division will express an opinion upon this 
important topic. 

Oregon Division, No. 17, of Frankfort, Me., at a 
very full meeting, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions :— 

Resolved, That we deem such a course of action 
unconstitutional, a flagrant violation of the spirit of 
Sec. 2 of Art. 5 of Cons. for Subordinate Divisions, 
and an encroachment upon the rights of Sub. Divi- 
sions, against which we most solemnly protest. 

Resolved, That such a course casts an undeserved 
stigma upon the many respectable colored persons 
already members of our Order, which we, as Brethren 
engaged in the same great cause, feel called upon, 
so far as it lies in our power, to remove. 

Resolved, That we, in all cases, hold principle 
superior to expediency ; and believing that no righ- 
teous cause will ultimately suffer by a strict adher- 
ence to principle, we would rather see our beautiful 
organization crumble to the dust than surrender one 
jot or one title of that principle which maintains the 
universal Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of the 


race. 

Resolved, That while we yield all due respect to 
the constitutional authority of the N. D., yet we calm- 
ly and firmly express our solemn determination not 
to yield our convictions of duty to this unwarrantable 
act of usurped authority. 

Resolved, That our delegates to the G. D. are 
hereby instructed at its next regular sessionto enter 
the solemn protest of this Division against this act, 
and the unjustifiable means used to procure its 


passage. 

Resolred, That we tender our heartfelt thanks to 
our worthy brother, Josuua Nye, Jr., for his manly 
course on that occasion, believing toat he faithfully 
represented the feelings and wishes of his con- 
stituents. 

Resolved, .That we highly approve the course of 
Bro. Wm. A, Wuite in resigning his seat and leav- 
ing the N. D., believing that in so doing he sustain- 
ed the dignity of all consistent Sons of Temperance, 
and offered a just and merited rebuke to those so 
blinded by prejudice and governed by sectional 
feeling, as to resort to such disgraceful means to 
stifle discussion. 


A distinguished member of the Order in New 
York State, than whom no one has done more, 
through the influence of an eloquent pen, to advance 
the interests of the fraternity, writes as follows :— 


‘To the reasons you have given for your course, 
thousands and tens of thousands will respond with 
all the heart. What, sir, has it come to this, that the 
* negro question’ must be the question for discussion 
at the sessions of our National Divisions? And to 
carry certain interests, must the odious gag be in- 
troduced? If so, then I am glad one man can be 
found, in all that body, to do more than protest sim- 
ply against such a course. And if the N. D. has 
power to adopt such a rule as law in the Order, then 
to what may not the Subordinate Divisions be re- 
quired to submit? No, sir! let the Subordinates 
throw themselves upon the Constitution, and pay no 
regard to such an infamous rule, the National 
Division will learn to be cautious in grasping after 
power which does not belong to it.’ 


An earnest soul, up among the Green Mountains, 
thus expresses himself, in unison with another under 
the regular ‘ Correspondence’ head : 


We have on our Division-table a set of resolu- 
tions which will be adopted by acclamation, con- 
demning the whole proceeding, and directly cen- 
suring our representatives in voting for it. hata 
sight! The representatives from Vermont—whose 
soil was never contaminated with the tread of a 
slave—pandering to the corrupt prejudices of the 
cutaneous philanthropists of the South! It will nev- 
er go in Vermont. The whole proceeding was 
characteristic—first, slavery ; then the gag. All they 
wanted to complete the picture was a slave-whip 
wielded by Litton, of Tennessee, ing Tom 
Powers, with a view of the rest, in ‘ coffle’ order, in 
the background. Disunion must be the rallying cry, 
shou!d that decision be persisted in. 


A very worthy and conscientious Brother in the 
heart of this old Commonwealth, thus writes :— 


You can hardly conceive the astonishment and 
indignation which have been awakened among those 
in the Order iu this region, at the action of Na- 
tional Division at their late session. Believe me 
when I say, should this infamous proscriptive spirit 
be sustained by the Grand Division at its approach- 
ing meeting, the prosperity, if not the existence of 
the Order of the Sons of Teroperance is at an end 
in New England. Surely it will be so, if we are not 
the most arrant hypocrites in the world. Qur Breth- 
ren south of Mason and Dixon’s line have counted 


without their host, if they imagine we shall act the | 2° 


base part of giving the hie to ourth of fraternity 
and brotherhood. Sank for one, nok dgchee tae 
when I learn it is the settled policy of the Sons to 
exclude a brother for the reason that the Infinite 
Father has given another color to his skin,my duty 
is plain. I will cat off my connection with the Or- 
der as quick and instinctively as Paul, when sur- 
by barbarians, shook the viper from his hand, 
and I am quite sure many more will do likewise. 
Philadelphia, —the city of the li -loving 
and peace-seeking Penn,—sends her protest :-— 
The act of the National Division was in violation 
of the Constitution, which admits all to the Subordi- 
nate Divisions but such as are proscribed; and the 
colored race are not proscribed. It was, t 
an unwarrantable expulsion of such of this race as 
belong to the Order, But more, it was an act of 
cruelty to our colored brethren. The Order is de- 
for the benefit of all ; and here they are 
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to elevate 
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—e that singular of 
one a 
eon «warm pie advocate of tiful use of 
air and pure water, or 4, eter. 
as to develop t powers 
tee nin y abd Be conutaly in’ good Campa of 
system. To look in his face, you would not dream 
his brain was ever clouded with impure humors, and 
you look not on, but into his face—through the clear 
powers we have seen equalled. One is at- 
tracted, fascinated by the stead of his gaze, 
and the information to be gained phe ns Hage 
versation, Yet our sensations, w listening to 
him, were not al] pleasurable. His has that 
. . * A so often bed as 


to have him on our withered brow, a 
record of all the cups of tea we had drank. Then 
his enunciation of every one of his spoken 


of our blundering answers somewhat mortifying. 
~ His affections must be of He strongert chew Pot 
are not Seoneen astranger. His appearance 

is that of a half disembodied intelligence of a supe- 
i We never saw’an old man for whom we 
and admiration, with so little af- 
fection ; but then he looks as if he could not the 
t or the rheumatism,or the bilious fever,and noth- 
ing about him appeals to one’s pity ; so he has 
easion to be Joved by any but the few he loves. He 
has none of that broad, good humored smile, that in- 
vites the love of all the world, and ises an am- 
ie return. His smile is as discriminating as his 


is ppnetrating, and shows that his heart is ap- 
proached through his reason—that he loves but few, 
and loves them passing well. His stock of informa- 
tion is large and very accurate, for on almost 
any subject of general interest, he is ready, at a mo~ 
meant’s warning, to give you the general view and 
the minute details ; but education—education for all 
—is the topic he loves best, and he can give one 
clearer views of its importance in fifteen minutes’ 
talking, than can be ee from epg 8B ary 
don eo essays on the subject. e ra 
er listen to his talk, than to any one whom we have 
ever heard lecture on education. Any one visiting 
Washington may know him without the trouble of 
‘ pointing ont.” He is the tall, straight, thin gentle- 
man, with the clean face, white hair, gold-rimmed 
spectacles, black clothes, and firm, quick motions. 





From the Boston Traveller. 
CENSUS OF BOSTON. 

We stated yesterday the total population of Bos- 
ton, under the recent census, to which we now adda 
table, published in the Atlas, showing the popul:tion 
by Wards, together with the number of foreigners in 
each. This table is not official, but may be slightly 
varied, 

TABLE SHOWING THE POPULATION OP THE CITY OF BOS- 














TON In 18650. 
Total Trish. Other Total of 
Population, Countries, Foreigners. 
Ward 1, 10,280 3,637 756 4,393 
Ward 2, 9,167 5,354 1,125 6,479 
Ward 3, 10,972 4,769 617 5,386 
Ward 4, 15,222 6,101 337 5,438 
Ward 6, 10,002 2,053 444 2,497 
Ward 6, 8,967 1,461 474 1,926 
Ward 7, 6,002 1,313 409 1,722 
Ward 8, 10,166 7,964 633 8,597 
Ward 9, 10,506 4,770 702 5,472 
Ward 10, 14,825 5,922 1,163 7,090 
Ward 1l, 19,370 6,021 2,491 7,512 
Ward 12, 13,309 5,606 1,203 6,809 
Total, 138,788 652,961 10,359 63,320 
POPULATION IN 1845. 

Ward 1, 8,365 | Ward 7, 6,637 

2, 9,717 8, 8,544 

3, 10,053 9, 8,564 

4, 10,817 10, 12,654 

5, 8,516 11, 12,270 

6, 8,173 12, 10,020 

Total, 114,366 


Population of East Boston, which is included, in 
the above table, in Ward 4 :— 


1846, - - 5,018 
1849, 1 > = 9,030 
1850, - - 9,527 


NUMBER OF COLORED PERSONS IN EACH WARD. 





Ward 1, 117 | Ward 7, 26 
2, 6] 8 2 

3, 28 9, 21 

4, 114 10, 30 

5, 250 11, 141 

6, 1187 12, 40 

2112 

COLORED POPULATION IN BOSTON AT DIFFERENT PERI- 
ops. 

1742, 1374 | 1825, 1917 
1765, 848 | 1830, 1875 
1790, 766 | 1836, 1767 
1800, 1174 | 1840, 1988 
1810, 1468 | 1845, 1842 
1820, 1740 | 1850, 2112 





Ward 7 shows a decrease from 1845 of 671, and 
Ward 2 of 550. This is probably owing to the 
erection of stores instead of dwelling-houses, and 
also to the numerous removals to the country towns, 
where both taxes and rents are cheaper. It is esti- 
mated that from two to three thousand of the most 
substantial citizens have taken up their residence in 
the country, while doing buviness in Boston, since 
the last census. The California excitement has also 
probabiy carried off from one to two thousand. 

Ten of the Wards show an increase from 1845, as 
follows :—Ward 1, 1915; 3, 889; 4,4405,; 5, 1486; 
6, 794 ; 8, 2202; 9, 1942: 10, 2171; 11, 7100; 12, 


It will be seen that foreigners compose nearly one¢ 
half of our population, of whom all but about 10,000 
Irish. 


are 
Of the total lation of Ward 8, containing 
Broad street, (10,166,) all but 1569, or five-sixths, are 


orei rs. 

Tn 1845, of the 114,366 inhabitants, 30,891 were 
born in Boston of American parents; 10,185 were 
born in smote parents; total born in 
Boston of American and foreign parents, 41,076 ; to- 
tal not born in Boston, 73,290 ; Americans and their 
children, 77,077 ; foreigners and their children, 37,- 
. By the present census, it appears that the 
Americans and their children are 75,468 ; foreigners 
and their children, 63,320; majority of Americans 
and their children, 12,148. By this it will be seen, 
that while the foreigners and their children have in- 
creased, since 1845, 26,031, the Americans and their 
children have decreased 1609. 

The earliest enumeration of the inhabitants of 
re Naa known, weak 5 in Bea 3 The num- 

reported was n that census, it 

was found that 4,549 persons resided ‘ north of Mill 

oe now Blackstone street, and 6,018 south of! 
ne, 

In 1742, a census was taken, which gave a total of 
16,382, of which number, 1374 were ph art leavin 
15,008 whites. In 1752, a census was taken, whic 
gave 14,190 whites and 1541 colored, making a total 
of 15,731. This census was taken during the preva- 
lence of the small pox, and many of the inhabitants 
had fied to roa The aumber of slaves in 
ere 

une, 1763, Governor Bernard 
sented the subject of taking a census of the ook 
of Massachusetts Bay, which was acted upon Feb- 
ruary 2d, 1764. This census was not completed, 
however, till May, 1755. In that enumeration, Bos- 
ton was to contain 15520 inhabitants. 

Since the year 1790, a has been taken, 
each Bosade, br order of the 
ment. In the years 1825, 
the city authorities. 
1765 ; the United States eco, bret f 
; : each ten years, from 
1790; apd tha oly Gunmen path decade, & 
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Years. 
1765 - pa 
1790 Pa 
1800 - ‘. 
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For the Care of 
couGHs coL 
HOARSEWESs, BRONGR 
WHOOPI NG-COUGH CRow 
ASTEMA «i CONSUMPri 
r offering to the community 
remedy for diseases of the throat and | 
not our wish to trifle with the lives and} a ti 
afflicted, but frankly to lay before them 2a _ 
of distinguished men, and some of the i 
its success, from which they can judge ‘a 
We sincerely pledge ourselves to make 
tions or false statements of its 
hold out any hope to suffering 
will not warrant. 
Many proofs are here iven, an ici 
quiry from the public f- all we aaa Ag 
sured they will find them kar 


perfectly reliable, ani 
medicine worthy their best cbdlidieds le, and thy 
age. and Fair, 


Frow BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D, 11.) 
Professsor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, ms , at Ex, 
Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. nq oo 
etids of America and Europe. Selon. Sx, 
*I deem the CHERRY PECTO: ; 
composition from some of tie ~pe ie 
Materia Medica, and a very effectiye rashes . 
classes of diseases it is intended to cure > fy 
New Haven, Conn., Nov. 1, 1849" 


PROF, CLEVELAND, o Bowdoin (; 
Writes—* I have witnessed t " 
RY PECTORAL in my own family 
friends, and its ——_ me satisfaction 
vor, that no medi 


this justly cg 


nO wild ter, 
» Ror will a 
y Which fey 


efficacy 
humanit 


tO state in its 4, 
OWN has prove 
8€8 Of the thoy 


REY. DR. OsGoop 
Writes—‘ That he considers the + ¢ ( 
RAL’ the best medicine for roe Ss 
every given to the public,’ and states that ‘his 4, 
ter, after being obliged to keep the room Pay a 
months with a severe settled cough, micemeett 
by raising of blood, night sweats, and the Pe 
Cuuny PuCTORLE wat weed cet 

and h 

ered.’ 5 cmnvietly 

HEAR THE PATIENT! 

Dr. Ayer :—Dear Sir—For two years I was gf 
with a very severe cough, accompanied by spi 
of blood, and profuse night sweats. By the sding 
my attending physicien, I was induced to use you 
CHERRY PECTORAL, and continued to do til 
I considered myself cured, and ascribe the ef; 
your preparation. JAMES RANDALL 

Hampton, ss. 

Sprrnorierp, November 27, 1345 

This day appeared the above named James Rinig 
and pronounced the above statement true in ever 


respect, 
ALONZO NORTON, Juric, 
At the office of the Hon. George Ashmun, \i,(, 
THE REMEDY THAT CURES, 
Portianp, Me, Jan. 10, 1641, 
Dr. Ayer: I have been long afflicted with Asthng, 
which grew yearly worse, until last autumn it brough 
on a cough which confined me to my chamber, wi 
to assume the alarming symptoms of cong 
tion. I had tried the best advice and the best mae 
icine to no purpose, until I used your (CHERRY 
PECTORAL, and you may well believe me 
Gratefully yours, J. D. PHELPS, 
If there is any value in the judgment of the vix, 
who speak from experience, here is a medicine wr 
thy of the public confidence. 


Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mas, 
and sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine gn. 
erally throughout the United States. 

June 21. tSi4 





DRS. CLARK & PORTER'S 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA 
The Great Remedy of the Ag 


PREPARATION of extraordinary power, fx 

the cure of Scrofulous Affections, Humor @ 
every description, secondary Syphilis, ill-conditiond 
Ulcers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic Liver a 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood, En. 
sipelas, general Debility common to Females, (uli 
Feet, sluggish Circulation, &c. A sure and certain ean 
or Scrofulous Tumors on the neck, which it wil 
never fail to remove, if taken according to direction, 
and faithfully persevered in. 


NEW CERTIFICATES. 

Drs. Crarx & Porter: 

I have a great desire to let the world know the ri: 
ue of your Panacea. My daughter has been sicko 
year, with wha: our family physician called Puls» 
nary Consumption. She had a severe cough, pai 
the side, short breath, poor appetite, loss of isi, 
great prostration of strength, pulse very feques 
often 130 a minute, hectic fever, and severe ngtt 
sweats. 

She became exceedingly reduced, and Se 
that she was obliged to keep her bed more than b 
the time. Our Physician—a very skilful — 
amined her lungs thoroughly, and pronounced ost 
them in an ulcerated condition. He looked we 
her case as acritical one, and _ it was a ~ 
to give her permanent relief. He sugges’ 
the ¢ Cod Liver Oil, of which she used eight 
without any apparent benefit whatever. oe . 
advice of two other physicians, who ex set 
case, all of whom concurred in the opinion that the 
was no possible chance for her; it was dow 
lived through the month of May. aul 

Wishing to do every thing for her recovery ot 
could, I went to Boston to obtain some —_ . 
by ident, heard of your eer elt arerd 
ommended so highly, and had perform 
tonishing cures, that I was induced to a ar 
After my daughter had taken one bottle, I hi 
ceive an evident improvement in her be 






avery bad humor, which 
on my arms, and in a very 





chews so much 
eight thicknesses as 8 ape 
commenced doctoring sqm after it made aaa? 
ance, but received no pnefit; om the ¢ mite 
grew 80 bad, that I wasjnable to dress BY og 
out help, and was unablfto work, it being "7 
difficulty that I could my hand 10 8F | 
continued doctoring, left the city 10 BM | 
became some better, ag went to work pan it 
had to keep my arms ag hands bandaged os 
time for three years. ne year ae gest 
bad as ever; I then mp work, sm sali Ml 
aged. I app Clark to see if hee 
me. He gave of the Pansctt or 10 
lieved me After taking ~ 7) 
bottles of the P: 1 ae ver Mig 
id ap 
and suffering beyon unt. Any pa fod 
to see me, or know shout So 
calling in the rear rin’ ] 
7 | MORRILL #05 
ai street, (Liber ” 


Sold at 382 Washingto 
a. Boston, Price $1 per ottle: 
AGENTS- 


Repprxe & Co., No. 8 gee giisbee 


Davip Mean, Jr., corner 
SyLv Donez, South Darts 
Geo. . Bgnson, Pere: 
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on its course 
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Ban leader, an 

“Bho herald of Fam 
veaks in favor of 
nine under the ir 
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all wrong, the | 
overnment and 
of the drunken 
| intoxicated, ar 
A motley comp: 
ed from every k 
theist, quacks 1 
lieve in everytl 
ny ; some scam 
Disunionists, tru 
“world, and — 
 Seept in opposi 
¢ “ d the world 
opt some other 


ute as far as 
acience, yet refi 
"destroy, demolis! 
“talk much of phil 
it the spirit of bi 
on and kindness 
_—boastfully con 
and fret at every 
hounce all sects 
bigoted sectaria) 
¥enomons agan | 
l! government, 
may be perfect,- 
because on its d 
go forth with tor 
od then mock a 
Ts this the spi 
fotm is meek, hi 
every wrong, ye 
not pluck the. 
deprive the poo 
eaken the we 
lawn, but build 
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A Massachuss 
News, (demoers 
I have paid « 
AO “et be sale 
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nd was knocke 
round price f 
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own account, 2 





